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The early Soviet period was a time of extraordinary 
ferment in the arts — in literature and theatre, in the 
cinema, in dance and music, in porcelain and dress 
design. It was also a time of experiment and achieve- 
ment in the graphic arts, particularly in a form of 
graphic art of great importance for the new regime, the 
political poster. Although there had been some develop- 
ments in this area in the late Tsarist period and, like 
elsewhere, during the war, there had been little to 
suggest the emergence in the years just after the 
revolution of a series of bold images which have become 
and enduring part of the iconography of the civil war, 
and a creative achievement from which poster artists of 
other times and countries have never ceased to learn. 
Some of these images — Dmitri Moor's Have you 
Volunteered?, his famine poster Help or El Lissitsky's 
Red Wedge — have been widely reproduced and imitated 
and are well-established classics of their kind. Others, 
however (and nearly 4,000 posters were produced 
between 1918 and 1921), have been less widely noted 
but are no less worthy of attention; and the whole 
complex of questions associated with the production 
and distribution of the civil war poster has scarcely- 
begun to be investigated, in the USSR or in the West. 
This book is an attempt to do so. 

Many of the posters reproduced in this volume, 
admittedly, will not be entirely unfamiliar to Western 
readers, particularly those who have consulted the 
collections of reproductions issued by Soviet publishing 
houses over the past decade or so. Collections of this 
kind, however, suffer from several serious shortcom- 
ings. In the first place, they are anything but compre- 
hensive: even the largest include no more than two 
dozen or so posters of the civil war years, as compared 
with the total of well over 100 that are reproduced in 
this volume. In the second place, the illustrations are | 
very variable in quality, particularly where colour plates 
are concerned. Thirdly, and perhaps most important, 
collections of this kind are highly selective, in that 
several categories of poster are wholly or almost entirely 
excluded. This applies most obviously to posters 
depicting Trotsky or other oppositionists, or including 
quotations from such authors in their texts; but it also 
applies to posters of a militantly revolutionary character 
(such as those that called for a Soviet Poland in 1920), 
posters of an overtly allegorical or symbolic character, 
and posters that draw attention to the ‘dark. sides’ of 
Soviet life, such as the deserter problem during the civil 
war. My aim in this volume has been, first of all, to 
redress these shortcomings and provide a generous, 
properly reproduced and historically representative 
selection of the posters that appeared during the civil 
war years, a selection drawn almost exclusively from 
non-Soviet sources; and then secondly, in the text itself, 


to outline and explain the emergence, flowering and 
subsequent decline of the Soviet civil war poster, 
examining the changing subject matter of the posters, 
the people who prepared and distributed them, their 
impact upon contemporaries, and their subsequent 
evolution into the Soviet poster of more recent years. 

In preparing this study I have drawn upon a wide 
variety of sources, both in the USSR and outside it (full 
details of all of these sources are given in the bibliograp- 
hy at the end of this study). My first group ‘of sources 
has been the posters themselves, both those that are held 
in Soviet libraries and archives and those that are held in 
several substantial and important Western collections, 
particularly those in Uppsala and Paris. Secondly, I have 
had access to a considerable number of Soviet archival 
sources, both of individuals (particularly the poster 
artists themselves) and of societies and institutions such 
as the School of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture in 
Moscow, the State Publishing House (Gosizdat) and the 
State Academy of Art Studies. I was also given access, 
for I believe the first time so far as a Western scholar is 
concerned, to the Central State Archive of the State 
Army, although this yielded only a single and, as it 
turned out, unimportant file. Finally, I have drawn 
extensively upon the printed sources that are available 
for a study of this kind, including a great deal of con- 
temporary journal, memoir and other literature as well 
as the scholarly studies that have been produced in more 
recent years. Discussions with a small number of con- 
temporaries were also helpful, particularly in adding 
the kinds of personal information and impression that 
published sources (certainly Soviet ones) tend very often 
to leave out. 

This study has taken the best part of a decade to 
complete and in the course of my work I have ac- 
cumulated obligations to a large number of individuals 
and institutions. I must first of all thank the British 
Council, which made possible three extended research 
visits to the USSR under the terms of the Anglo-Soviet 
cultural exchange agreement, and whose support rema- 
ins indispensable to the serious study of Soviet affairs by 
British-based scholars. Within the USSR itself I am 
indebted to the staff of the Department of the History of 
Russian and Soviet Art, headed by Professor D. V. 
Sarabyanov, for their willingness to receive me and to 
facilitate my studies; in this connection I am above all 
indebted to Rafuil S. Kaufman for his practical assistan- 
ce and for his recollections of the poster artists of the 
civil war period, with most of whom he was personally 
acquainted. I am also grateful to the University of 
Glasgow and to the Economic and Social Research 
Council (through its exchange scheme with the HSFR) 
for making possible a short and then a more extended 
visit to consult the very important collection of posters 


and other material at Uppsala and elsewhere in Sweden. 
I am glad to be able to record my thanks to Margareta 
Lindgren, Asa Hennigsen and the staff of the Maps and 
Prints Department of Uppsala University Library for 
their hospitality as well as practical assistance. The 
Economic and Social Research Council helped to make 
possible a visit to Paris, where Mme Cécile Coutin of 
the Musée d'histoire contemporaine at the Invalides was 
particularly helpful. My visit to North America was 
supported by the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland; I would like to thank the staff in the New 
York Public Library Slavonic Division (particularly 
Edward Kasinec) and in the Maps and Prints Depart- 
ment of the Library of Congress for their assistance. 

My debts to other individuals and scholars are no less 
considerable. At Glasgow, those who know him will 
not be surprised to learn that René Beermann was a con- 
stant source of advice and enthusiastic encouragement. 
Other colleagues at Glasgow have helped in various 
ways, including Martin Dewhirst, Evan Mawdsley and 
Tony Pearson. I owe a particular debt of thanks to 
James D. White for his assistance with the translation of 
material from Latvian, and to Yekaterina Young for the 
translation of material from Ukrainian and Hungarian. 
I am also grateful to the University's Photographic Unit 
for their skill and patience in dealing with a large 
number of sometimes complicated requests. Elsewhere 
I am grateful to the following for their advice or as- 
sistance on particular points: David Wedgwood Benn; 
Julie Curtis; Bridget Fowler; Peter Frank; Patricia 
Grimsted; Neil Harding; Larissa Haskell; Ann Helgeson; 
Malcolm V. Jones; Frank Kampfer; David King; Martin 
McCauley; Rosemary Miles of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London; Daniel N. Nelson; Maurice Rickards; 
Marilyn Rueschmeyer; Peter Rutland; W. F. Ryan of 
the Warburg Institute, London; Paul Smith of the Open 
University Library; Richard Taylor; and John Willett. 
Myra Stewart and Ishbel White advised on the selection 
of illustrations and other matters; John Nicoll of Yale 
University Press gave me the benefit of his experience 
on the presentation of a volume of this kind for the 
press, and encouraged the project from the outset. 

Finally, some technical points: I have followed the 
system of transliteration by the journal Soviet Studies, 
except that I have omitted diacriticals in the text itself 
and have also followed more familiar forms where these 
have become established usage. The notes, which some- 
times incorporate additional information, include full 
details of each item on its first citation in each chapter, 
and thereafter use a short title form. Soviet archives are 
cited by archive or fond number, inventory (opis) and 
storage unit (edinitsa khraneniya). Full details of the 
principal items cited, other than periodical articles, are 
also given in the Bibliography. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Origins 


The Soviet political poster is conventionally described 
in Soviet publications as an ‘offspring of the socialist 
revolution ... indebted for its birth to the Great 
October revolution, a grandiose, historically unprece- 
dented turning-point which radically changed the fate of 
the peoples of our country'.! More discriminating 
Soviet as well as Western scholarship is generally in- 
clined to the view that the political poster of the early 
Soviet period had, in fact, at least four pre-revolution- 
ary sources. Two of these, the lubok (or illustrated 
broadside) and the icon, connect the Soviet political 
poster with some of the oldest traditions of Russian 
graphic art; the other two, the satirical journals and the 
pre-revolutionary advertising poster, similarly connect 
the Soviet political poster with the efflorescence in the 
graphic arts which occurred, in Russia as in many other 
European countries, in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The political poster of the early 
post-revolutionary years, with which this book is 
concerned, was much more than simply the product of 
these earlier forms of communication; but equally, it 
drew many of its themes, its composition, its use of 


colour and even (in some cases) its subject matter from 


these various antecedents. Indeed, given that the task of 
the political poster was above all to communicate, it 
could scarcely avoid resorting to a visual language 
which was familiar both to those who prepared the 
posters and to those who were supposed to be influ- 
enced by them. Ке 

For some early Soviet scholars the Soviet political 
poster was, in fact, simply a continuation of the lubok, 
the peasant illustrated woodcut or broadside which 
developed in Russia from the early seventeenth century 
onwards.? The word lubok is of uncertain origin: ac- 
cording to some scholars it derived from the limewood 
block (lub or lipovaya kora) from which it was printed,’ 
although it appears more probable that the word derives 
from the bast baskets (lubochnye koroby) from which the 
pictures were offered for sale.* It has also been suggest- 
ed that the word may derive from the Lubyanskaya 
Square in Moscow where many of the pictures were 
produced and sold;? or conversely, that the square itself 
may have taken its name from the manufacture and sale 
of lubki. There is more general agreement that the first 
lubki were produced in Kiev, and that they were 
influenced by West European engravings, which were 
by then being imported in significant numbers, as well 
as by the native traditions of icon painting and the 
decorative arts as a whole.’ The lubok typically com- 
bined illustrations with text, and its subject matter 
included religion and folklore as well as political 
developments and social issues of the day. For its 
readers, as a contemporary Soviet scholar has remarked, 
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1.2 Anon, Myshi kota pogrebayut (The Mice Bury the Cat), coloured woodcut, first half of the eighteenth century, 32.8 X 57.3 cm. 


the lubok served as a ‘sui generis encyclopedia, news- 
paper, satire sheet, book and entertainment’;® it could 
also serve as a song-book, a guide to polite manners and 
a repository of literature, poetry, folk-tales and fables.’ 

The earliest Iubki consisted of paper copies repro- 
duced from a carved wooden block. They became so 
popular that in the second half of the eighteenth 
century a transition was gradually effected to copper 
engravings, which allowed much larger numbers of 
copies to be reproduced with little loss of quality. Still 
later, in the nineteenth century, lubki began to be 
reproduced by lithographic means and in still larger 
quantities (the printing house of I. D. Sytin in Moscow 
alone produced over 50 million lubok pictures annually 
at this time). '? 

Early lubki were predominantly allegorical or fan- 
tastic, and often drew heavily upon established figures 
of Russian folklore such as the witch lady Baba- 
Yaga, or the knightly hero Ilya Muromets. Heroic and 
religious themes were also depicted. From the eighteen- 
th century onwards, however, lubki began to represent 
realistic figures from the social world of the time, such 
as members of the officer class or the court, as well as 
hunting, pastoral, amorous or other scenes.!! The first 
pornographic lubki made their appearance at this time, 


inspired, Soviet sources agree, by foreign and particu- 
larly French models.'* In the nineteenth century the 
lubok began to pay more attention to social problems 
and issues, such as drunkenness, the law courts, 
poverty, the position of women and the social life of the 
merchant class. By the late nineteenth century they 
had begun to be produced in very large numbers but 
their aesthetic quality deteriorated sharply, and by the 
early twentieth century, when they began to be repro- 
duced by chromolithography for a mass market, they 
had almost entirely lost their earlier distinctiveness as a 
popular graphic art form.!* 

From an early stage the lubok served as a means of 
commenting upon political as well as other develop- 
ments, although generally in an indirect and allegorical 
manner. The lubok The Mice Bury the Cat (Plate 1.2), of 
which several different versions exist, was thought at 
first to have Бееп а satirical commentary on the funeral 
of Pope Pius V or Gregory XIII, or even Ivan the Terri- 
ble. In the late nineteenth century, however, the emi- 
nent lawyer and ethnographer D. A. Rovinsky,was able 
to establish that the satire was in fact directed against 
Peter the Great. Peter had also been buried in a sledge 
drawn by eight horses, and an orchestra had played at 
his funeral (this meant that the picture must have been 


produced after 1698, when this practice had been 
permitted for the first time). The mice accompanying 
the picture were identified as coming from territories 
that Peter had conquered in his wars against Sweden; 
and one of the mice was smoking a pipe, the general sale 
of tobacco for which had first been permitted during 
Peter’s reign. These and many other clues appeared to 
leave little doubt that this was a satire directed against 
Peter the Great and his reforms, probably by Old 
Believers who were opposed to Peter’s reform of the 
Orthodox Сһигсһ.! Later lubki dealt in a more direct 
manner with political subjects, such as the victory over 
Napoleon in 1812, the progress of the Crimean War, the 
opening of the Moscow-St Petersburg railway and con- 
scription into the armed forces.'° The government, for 
its part, took an increasingly close interest in lubki and 
imposed progressively more detailed forms of censor- 
ship upon them from the 1820s onwards." 

The lubok and popular arts generally had a profound 
influence upon many of the professional artists of later 
times such as the book illustrator and member of the 
‘World of Art’ group Ivan Bilibin (1876-1942) and early 
Soviet painters such as Boris Kustodiev (1876—1927) 
and Viktor Vasnetsov (1848—1926), as well as more 
obviously upon ‘neoprimitivist’ artists such as Mikhail 
Larionov (1881—1964) and Natalya Goncharova (1881— 
1962).'8 The artist Vassily Kandinsky (1866-1944), 
in a recently published letter, described the lubok as a 
*marvel' and wrote that his dream was to have a 'print 
to the Last Judgement, as old as possible, primitive (with 
serpent, devils, high priests, etc.)'.^ The celebrated 
nineteenth-century master Ilya Repin is reported to have 
told his pupils that those who wished to create a major 
popular work should seek their inspiration in ‘lubok 
creations, and of the most primitive character’.”° 

The influence of the lubok was also felt in the staging 
of operas, for instance those by Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
in theatrical design.?! In literature, the simple rhyming 
verse which often accompanied lubki is held to have 
influenced Demyan Bedny, Sergei Esenin and other 
poets of the early Soviet period.?^ Close links have been 
established between some of the poetry of Vladimir 
Mayakovsky and the art of the lubok; certainly, it is 
known from the testimony of the poet’s-sister Lyudmil- 
1а that among his favourite occupations in his early years 
was the perusal of Rovinsky's vast and still unsur- 
passed collection of lubok pictures.” The influence of 
the lubok was also apparent upon popular and applied 
arts such as embroidery, table cloths and gingerbread 
moulds.?* 

The influence of the lubok upon the political poster 
was still more direct. Although lubki in their traditional 
form had largely ceased to exist, at the beginning of the 


First World War the Russian government established a 
publishing house, “The Contemporary Lubok', which 
in turn commissioned and produced a series of lubki of a 
broadly patriotic character. Several of those who later 
became prominent in the production of political posters, 
such as Mayakovsky and Dmitri Moor, became in- 
volved in this work, a fact to which modern Soviet 
sources do not generally draw attention.” Established 
painters such as Kasimir Malevich (Plate 1.3) were also 
engaged. The lubok had perhaps its greatest impact upon 
the *Rosta Windows', produced between 1919 and 1922, 
with which Mayakovsky was directly involved and 
which consisted, like many lubki, of a sequence of frames 
telling a story accompanied by simple rhyming verse. 
Other Soviet poster artists such as Aleksei Radakov (see 
for instance Plates 5.40 and 5.51) similarly made use of 
the simple narrative style of the lubok to convey their 
message, particularly in posters that were intended for 
the countryside. There was also some continuity in 
terms of subject and composition between the wartime 
lubki and later Soviet posters: for instance, the depiction 
of one's own side as a mounted warrior impaling tiny 
opponents on his lance, or the representation of the 
enemy as a mythological monster surrounded by 
skulls.2° Attempts to revive a distinctively Soviet lubok 
in later years were not successful: social conditions in 
town and countryside had changed too much, particul- 
arly with the elimination of illiteracy and improved 
communications. The boldness, energy, humour and 
popular appeal of the lubok have nonetheless remained 
among the most important elements of the Russian 
graphic art tradition, and it was among the most im- 
portant of the sources from which the political poster of 
the early post-revolutionary years took its origin. 

A further and still older influence upon the Soviet 
political poster was the ancient Russian tradition of icon 
painting. Icons (from the Greek eikon, ‘image’ or 
‘likeness’) are the distinctive art form of the Orthodox 
Church; they serve not only as aids to worship but also 
as pictorial commentaries upon theological doctrines. 
Icons grew out of the mosaic and fresco traditions of 
early Byzantine art; they were used to decorate the wall 
and floor surfaces of churches, baptisteries and sepulchr- 
es, and were later carried on standards in times of war 
and in religious processions (many were held to have 
miracle-working properties). From the time of the 
conversion of Kievan Russia to Christianity in 988 up to 
the reforms of Peter the Great pictorial art in Russia was 
devoted almost entirely to the interests of the Christian 
religion and the Orthodox Church, and it was based in 
turn upon the iconic tradition that came from Con- 
stantinople and Eastern Christianity. Painters and 
craftsmen came to Kiev from Byzantium together with 


Greek priests and monks; they brought with them their 
alphabet (the Russian Cyrillic script originated from 
the ninth-century Greek missionaries Saints Cyril and 
Methodius), their philosophy and also their pictorial 
traditions. Greek icons themselves were imported; one 
of the earliest of such importations, the late eleventh- 
century Virgin of Vladimir, now in the Tretyakov 
Gallery, was traditionally believed to have been painted 
by St Luke and to have saved Moscow from the armies 
of Tamurlane. No icon enjoyed greater renown or was 
more widely copied.” 

At first the painters brought from Constantinople 
were in charge of the major workshops, with Russian 
artists as their assistants and pupils, but local artists soon 
assimilated the Byzantine tradition and over the course 
of several centuries developed a rich and powerful in- 
digenous art form. The earliest surviving Russian icons 
are those from Novgorod, where a distinctive icon- 
painting school appeared in the twelfth century. Other 
important icon-painting schools developed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries at Pskov, Vladimir, 
Yaroslavl and Suzdal as well as Novgorod and Kiev. 
Despite local variations, a common Russian style of 


icon-painting developed whose characteristic features 
included two- rather than three-dimensional treatment 
of their subjects, rich ornamentation and expressive use 
of colour. New saints were introduced into the Byzan- 
tine hierarchy, among them Vladimir, Boris and Gleb, 
and particular emphasis was laid upon the Byzantine 
umilenie or ‘tenderness’ tradition in which the Mother 
and Child were the central focus of the composition. 
Some of the greatest of the early icon painters were 
foreigners who came to work in. Russia at this time. 
Among them was Theophanes the Greek (Feofan Grek), 
active in the late fourteenth century, who worked first 
in Novgorod and then in Moscow, where the finest 
examples of his work are preserved in the iconostatis 
of the Cathedral of the Assumption in the Kremlin. Icon 
painting, however, reached the highest point of its 
development in the early fifteenth century, above all in 
the work of Andrei Rublev (c. 1360—1430), a Russian 
monk who worked at the Trinity monastery of St 
Sergius at Zagorsk and later in Moscow and Vladimir. 
Adopting the techniques imported by Theophanes the 
Greek, with whom he may have collaborated in his 
youth, Rublev went on to achieve an extraordinary 


1.3 Kasimir Malevich, Nu i tresk-zhe, nu i grom-zhe, byl ot nemtsev podle Lomzhi (What a crash and what a thunder the Germans are making near Lomzhi), 
coloured lithograph, 1914/15, 38 х 56 cm. 
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1.4 Andrei Rublev, Troitse (Trinity), tempera on panel, c, 1411, 142 x 114 
cm. 


synthesis of luminosity and colour with great intensity 
of religious feeling. His Old Testament Trinity (c. 1411) 
(Plate 1.4), now in the Tretyakov Gallery, represents his 
art at the very peak of its achievement. Although its 
theological interpretation is still disputed, the Trinity is 
widely agreed to represent Christ (the central figure) 
indicating his willingness to offer his own life as a 
supreme sacrifice in the presence of God the Father (on 
the left, his face expressing extreme grief) and the Holy 
Ghost (on the right, acting as a comforter). The 
composition as a whole is in the form of a circle, 
representing harmony and peace.” The heritage of 
Theophanes the Greek and Andrei Rublev in turn 
served as points of departure for the more personal and 
mystical art of the Moscow master Dionysius, a layman 
active in the late fifteenth century, who was much 
admired for his elegant figures, delicate colour and 
attention to detail. Later, in the sixteenth century, 
religious painting lost much of its original inspiration; 
icon painters began to range more widely in their choice 
of subject, and purely decorative and portrait work 
become more common. After the reforms of Peter the 
Great secular rather than religious themes became 
predominant and the tradition became almost entirely 
debased. 

Although the links between political posters of the 
post-revolutionary period and icon painting are chrono- 


logically remote and, for obvious reasons, discounted 
by most orthodox Soviet scholars,?? the connection is in 


fact a close and important one. In part this was a matter | 
of colour — red, in particular, was a colour greatly . 


favoured by Russian icon painters as well as (for 
political and other purposes) by poster artists in the 
Soviet period. Red represented the blood of martyrs and 
the fire of faith; the Russian word for ‘red’ (krasnyi) itself 
incorporates a characteristic duality, meaning both ‘red’ 
and ‘beautiful’. Icon painters, like later poster artists, 
also ‘coded’ their compositions through their use of 
colour: the Virgin, for instance, was typically represent- 
ed with a dark cherry-red cloak, the Apostle Paul with 


an ochre cloak, and so forth.?? Poster artists, rather . 


later, employed similar colour conventions to mark out 
the proletarian (red), the bourgeois (black), the Pole 
(green or yellow) and other figures in their work.?! 
The connection between the icon-painting tradition 
and the political posters of the Soviet period was also 
apparent in the adaptation of theological subjects to 
secular and propagandistic purposes. St George, for 
instance, was one of the most venerated saints of the 
Byzantine Church, and the theme of his victory over the 
dragon — an allegory for the victory of the Christian 
faith over paganism — was one of those most favoured 
by Russian icon painters. After the revolution it came 


1.5 Viktor Deni, Selyanskaya bogoroditsa (Village ‘Virgin’), two coloured 
lithograph, 1919, 46 х 33 cm., BS 589. 
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to be used, with suitable adaptations, to symbolise the 
proletariat’s victory over the bourgeoisie. There was 
also some direct borrowing of religious motifs as, for 
instance, in Viktor Deni’s Village ‘Virgin’ (Plate 1.5), a 
loose adaptation of the Mother and Child theme 
strongly reminiscent of the fifteenth-century Virgin 
Hodigitria now in the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow. 
The poster substituted the Socialist Revolutionary 
Viktor Chernov for the Mother and the White Admiral 
Kolchak for the Child; above, left and right respective- 
ly, were two 'saints', the White leaders Yudenich and 
Denikin. Kolchak holds a placard in his hands demand- 
ing ‘Shoot every tenth worker and peasant’, and the 
work is signed 'Icon-painter Deni'. According to the 
testimony of the poet Demyan Bedny, the poster was 
widely reproduced by local artists in Siberia during the 
early post-revolutionary period; they made a version as 
big as a door and carried it about in a parody of a 
religious procession.?? 

Another adaptation of the Mother and Child theme 
caused a sensation in the village in which the emigre 
writer Lev Kopelev was living in the early 1920s, west of 
Vinnitsa in the Ukraine. He recalled that one morning 
three girls rushed into his courtyard, appalled and out of 
breath, to report that a ‘terrible picture’ of the Mother of 
God had been put up outside the local shop. Kopelev 
ran out of the yard and crossed the street. On the door 
of the shop was a yellowish-brown poster of Lord 
Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, cast in the form 
of a Virgin, holding a bearded Chernov in his lap. ‘Holy 
Virgin, what's going to happen! What a sin!’, the girls 
cried out in horror.” A more imaginative adaptation, 
this time of Rublev's Trinity, was produced by the 
Petrograd ‘Rosta Window’ artist V. I. Kozlinsky: he 
substituted the Polish leader Pilsudsky, Lloyd George 
and the French Premier Millerand for the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost in Rublev's original.?^ Other ‘icons’ of 
Emile Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist, and of Viktor 
Chernov were paraded in Moscow during the trial of 
the Socialist Revolutionaries in 1922. 

Adaptations of this kind were not confined to icons 
and poster art. The marches and demonstrations of 
the Soviet period, for instance, drew much of their 
inspiration from the ecclesiastical processions of the pre- 
revolutionary period, as well as from secular manifesta- 
tions such as the celebration of the third centenary of the 
Romanov dynasty in 1913.°° Parallels have also been 
drawn between the public displays of the Soviet leader- 
ship on major national occasions and the ‘intercessory 
row’ ог deesis of the Russian iconostasis, which shows 
Mary and John the Baptist, assisted by apostles and 
saints, interceding with Christ on mankind’s behalf. In 
both the touched-up photographs of the leadership and 


in the deesis the facial images are idealised rather than 
actual, and in both cases the order of precedence is from 
the centre outwards rather than from side to side.” 
Similar continuities have been suggested between the 
use of the image of Lenin after his death and the display 
and veneration of icons in the pre-revolutionary period, 
and between the display of icons in the corners of pre- 
revolutionary houses and the ‘red corners’ of contem- 
porary Soviet buildings in which official messages are 
displayed for public attention.” The first Soviet Con- 
stitution of 1918 directly incorporated the words of St 
Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, ‘He who 
does not work, neither shall he eat’; Anatoly Lunachar- 
sky, the first People’s Commissar for Enlightenment, 
could write as late as 1921 of the Communist Party 
leading the working class ‘through the desert to the 
Promised Land'.?? 

Not all adaptations of this kind, admittedly, were 
entirely successful. Andrei Platonov, for instance, in his 
short story The Secret Person written in the late 1920s, 
recalled that all kinds of posters had been displayed in 
the early post-revolutionary years. One poster, in parti- 
cular, was a repainted version of a large icon on which 
St George had been contending with a dragon in the 
depths of Hell. In the repainted version St George had 
been given the head of Trotsky, and the dragon had 
been given the head of a bourgeois. The crosses on St 
George’s vestment had similarly been replaced by stars, 
the Red Army’s new symbol, in line with the revolu- 
tionary idiom in which the painting had been recreated. 
The paint, however, had been of poor quality, and with 
the passage of time the crosses were re-emerging from 
under the stars that had been superimposed upon 
them.*° This may have been related to another and 
rather more effective version of St George, used in a 
Soviet Calender of 1920, in which Trotsky, mounted on 
a white horse, is seen meting out death to a bowler- 
hatted serpent labelled ‘counter-revolution’ (Plate 1.6). 
The artist, as in the Mother and Child adaptation, was 
Viktor Deni. 

Apart from thematic continuities of this kind, the 
influence of icons upon the early Soviet poster has been 
attested to by some of the poster artists themselves. 
Perhaps the most prominent of all of them, Dmitri 
Moor, argued in an unpublished lecture that posters had 
acquired their modern form in Paris in the work of Jules 
Chéret (1836—1932). The poster form, however, had 
appeared much earlier than this in peasant woodcuts and 
'especially in the religious paintings of the vestibules of 
churches [and] in a certain number of icons, particularly 
of the fifteenth century'. Moor found the use of colour 
in icons particularly remarkable, together with their 
ability to make the broadest possible popular appeal.*! 
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1.6 Viktor Deni, Georgii pobedonosets (L. Trotsky) (St George (L. Trotsky)), 
from Sovetskii kalendar' (Moscow: Giz, 1920], courtesy of David King. 


In his unpublished autobiography Moor remarked upon 
the impression that the study of icons had made upon 
his own artistic development. Although a convinced 
atheist from the age of fifteen, he had made a close study 
of icons as the most purposive and effective form of 
popular art that was then available. Moor concentrated 
particularly upon the composition of icons, their use of 
colour, their narrative and illustrative techniques, and 
their form, which was very simple and yet extraordi- 
narily effective. ‘All this’, Moor later recalled, ‘lay at the 
foundations of my own work’.*” During the 1920s ће 
had become actively involved in anti-religious journals 
such as Bezbozhnik (The Godless), in which his own 
work, it was sometimes suggested, depicted his heaven- 
ly opponents in an unduly kindly manner. Moor him- 
self insisted that he had simply decided that ‘you have 
to study your enemy’.** Soviet poster art, as Moor's 
experience suggested, owed much to the iconographic 
tradition, perhaps most of all to its use of colour, its 
simple but unified composition, and its direct appeal to 
the viewer. 

Still a further influence, and the most important for 
some Soviet scholars,** was the Russian tradition of 
newspaper and journal graphics, particularly the satiri- 
cal cartoons that such publications increasingly contained 


from the later nineteenth century onwards. Although 
satirical writings such as those of M. E. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin (1826—89) were a well-established part of 
Russian literature, satirical graphics as such were a 

relatively late development. The first Russian satirical 

journal of any significance was probably Iskra (The 
Spark), which appeared in St Petersburg from 1859 

onwards and became one of the most popular satirical 

publications of the 1860s. Increasingly radical, it was 

forced to appear without illustrations from 1870 on- 

wards and three years later had to close down altoge- 

ther. One of Iskra’s editors, the cartoonist М. A. 

Stepanov, left the journal in 1865 and launched an 

illustrated satirical journal called Budilnik (Alarm 

Clock), which was published first in St Petersburg and 

then from 1873 in Moscow, where it appeared on a 

weekly basis. Budilnik published writing as well as 

cartoons, and in the 1880s Chekhov was among those 

who appeared on its pages. Perhaps the most celebrated 

and successful of the illustrated satirical journals was 

Satirikon, which appeared as late as 1908 in St Peters- 

burg, based upon a humorous weekly journal called 

Strekoza (Dragon Fly) which had appeared since 1875.*° 

In АП, about eighty-nine satirical journals, not all of them | 
illustrated, made their appearance in Russia during the 

nineteenth century, far fewer than in the first decade of 
the century that followed.” 

Early Russian satirical magazines were often highly 
derivative of the best West European journals of the 
same period. The French cartoonist Caran d’Ache 
(1858-1909), who was in fact a Russian by nationality 
(his name was a version of the Russian word for “репсі?), 
was among those most widely imitated by the cartoonists 
of Satirikon. Moor, later the pre-eminent Soviet poster 
artist, was strongly influenced by the work of Olaf 
Gulbransson (1873—1958), a Norwegian whose work 
appeared in the German journal Simplicissimus, a very 
influential, democratically-inclined publication. which 
appeared in Munich (later Stuttgart) from 1896 on- 
wards.*’ The late nineteenth century was, of course, a 
time when in most Western countries the illustrated 
satirical journal was developing rapidly, in part as a 
result of advances in printing technology. The British 
Punch had appeared since 1841 and the German Fliegende 
Blatter since 1844; now they were joined by new 
journals such as Le Rire and L’Assiette au beurre (pub- 
lished in Paris from 1894 and 1901 respectively), The 
Yellow Book (published in London from 1894 onwards) 
and Judge and Life (which appeared in New York from 
1881 and 1883 respectively). The art of the poster itself 
began to receive serious attention at about the same time 
in publications such as The Poster (1898-1900), Les 
Maitres d'affiche (1895—1910) and Das Plakat (1910-19). 


Russian satirical journals developed greatly both in 
number and in editorial boldness during the early years 
of the twentieth century. The period of the first Russian 
revolution, which followed the Tsar’s October Mani- 
festo of 1905 and the inauguration of a limited freedom 
of the press, was especially remarkable. According to 
the most recent calculations, no fewer than 249 satirical 
journals made their appearance during the short period 
1905-7, excluding journals of a general political and 
literary character and those which had begun to appear 
before 1905 or continued to be published after 1907.48 
Earlier computations, less severe in their exclusions, 
variously recorded 380 or even 429 satirical journals 
which were published at some time during the same 
period. ^? The number of satirical cartoons published in 
journals of this kind during 1905-7 is estimated to have 
exceeded 3,000;°° their total print run is estimated to 
have approached 40 million соріеѕ.?! Many leading 
artists were involved in the work of the new satirical 
journals, including Valentin Serov (1865-1911), the 
"World of Art’ painter Ye. Ye. Lansere (1875—1946), 
Ilya Repin, Boris Kustodiev and Ivan Bilibin, as well 
as many of the future poster artists including Moor, 
Radakov and others. Prominent writers were also 


1.7 M. V. Dobuzhinsky, Oktyabr'skaya idillipa (October Idyll), Zhupel, 
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1.8 В.М. Kustodiev, Moskva I. Vstuplenie (Invasion), Zhupel, 1905, по. 2. 


involved including Maxim Gorky, Ivan Bunin and 
Kornei Chukovsky.?? 

The satirical journals of 1905—7 were remarkable not 
simply for their number and the aesthetic quality of 
those whose work appeared in them. More important, 
at least in terms of their subsequent contribution to the 
development of the political poster, was the fact that 
the satirical journals of this period became increasingly 
open and direct in their criticisms of government and 
established institutions (many of them, for this reason, 
appeared only once or twice before being closed). 
Pulemet (Machine-Gun) was seized the moment it 
appeared in St Petersburg, in November 1905; its back 
cover featured the Tsar’s ‘Most High Manifesto’ with 
the bloody hand of D. F. Trepov, the repressive 
governor-general of St Petersburg, superimposed upon 
it. All the issues of the journal were confiscated, and the 
editor was placed in jail; the modified Manifesto was, 
however, reissued in large numbers in postcard format, 
in effect a ‘pocket poster'.?? In an equally audacious 
move a publicity poster issued on behalf of the Singer 
company, illustrating their premises on Nevsky Pro- 
spekt (now the city’s largest bookshop), was modified 
by the printers: the figure of Konstantin Pobédonostsev, 
the Tsar’s Procurator of the Holy Synod, was placed 
among the strolling crowds, and the shop windows 
were altered to display slogans such as ‘Collectivism’, 
‘Labour and capital’ and ‘Marx and Engels’. Once again 
all available issues were swiftly confiscated.?* Mstislav 
Dobuzhinsky’s October Idyll (Plate 1.7) appeared in the 


first issue of Zhupel (The Bugbear) in November 1905; 
it drew attention to the gap between liberal proclama- 
tions and the reality of bloody repression. Boris 
Kustodiev’s Invasion (Plate 1.8) appeared in the second 
issue of Zhupel at the end of the year; it testified to the 
brutal suppression of the Moscow workers’ rising in 
December 1905.” 

As the case of the modified Manifesto has already 
suggested, cartoons and political graphics generally 
circulated widely during these years as postcards and in 
other forms as well as in satirical journals. The eminent 
Soviet historian М. M. Druzhinin (1886-1986), for 
instance, recalled selling postcard versions of some of 
M. M. Chemodanov's poorly drawn but effective 
political cartoons as a student in 1905 in order to raise 
funds for political exiles and other purposes. Many of 
the card sellers were arrested or attacked, and Chemo- 
danov himself was imprisoned, apparently because of a 
caricature of Nicholas II. He died shortly after his 
release.?? Another postcard which circulated widely at 
this time was the celebrated Socíal Pyramid (Plate 1.9), 
published by the Bolshevik publishing house Forward. 
This was based upon a drawing by N. М. Lokhov first 
published in 1901 in Geneva by the Union of Russian 
Social Democrats.” Its tiers read successively: ‘We 
drink for you’ (a bar-room scene); ‘We shoot you’ 
(soldiers); “We deceive you’ (priests); ‘We govern you’ 


1.9 Anon, Sotsial’naya piramida (Social Pyramid), drawing, origin unknown 
based upon postcard of 1905-6. 
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Вот Капитал и Компания — 
Сволочн всякого звания 
Это--буржуев „икона“ 

Тут все столпы их „закона“, 
Все, кто им служит опорою. 
Шайка ззодеев, c которою 
Сбросивший цени народ- 
Бъемся мы третий vx год. 


Взмах пролетарского молота— 
Рухнет ‘твердыни из золота, МЕ 
Похоронив под собой 
Международный разбоћ> 


Рухнет все зло многоликов. 
Братья, за дело великое 
Духом не падая, стойте. 
Жизнь нашу новую стройте 
Вольную, светлую, мирную. 
Стройте коммуну всемирную, - 
Тесный союз трудовой — — 
Всей бедноты мировой! 


Как Капитал ни бахвалится. 
Трон его скоро развалится: 
С туши, оплывшей от жира, 
Сорвана будет порфирз. 

Br Гиль бетон МТСМХ, 


Демьян Бедный | 


1.10 Nikolai Kochergin, Kapital i Ko. (Capital and Co.), coloured litho- 
graph, 1920, 45 х 25 cm., BS 242. 


(ministers); and finally ‘We rule you’ (the Tsar and 
Tsarina). The bottom level, consisting of workers and 
peasants with Bolshevik banners, was labelled ‘We 
work for you’ and ‘We feed you’. Hierarchical schemes 
of this kind were adapted for a number of Soviet 
political posters, among them Nikolai Kochergin’s 
Capital and Co. (Plate 1.10), which showed a vast, 
ermine-clad Capital reposing upon the Western allies 
and their money-bags, defeated counter-revolutionaries 
and (in the bottom row) priests, speculators, kulaks, 
landlords, underground anarchists and others.” 

The artistic world more generally was strongly 
influenced by the political sentiments of the period. This 
was particularly the case in Moscow, where the influ- 
ence of the socially conscious group of artists known as 
the ‘Wanderers’ was greatest and where there was less 


emphasis upon the formal skills апа classical, often 
foreign, subject matter that were favoured by the 
Academy in St Petersburg. At the Moscow School of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, for instance, 
which was socially less exclusive than the St Petersburg 
Academy, classes were cancelled in February 1905 
shortly after ‘Bloody Sunday’, when the police had fired 
on a peaceful demonstration in the capital and hundreds 
had lost their lives or been injured. During the general 
strike which took place in October 1905 teaching staff 
at the school, with the support of the local Socialists, 
organised a catering service and an infirmary for those 
who had been wounded. The School was finally closed 
the following month, but meetings involving staff and 
students continued on other premises.?? At the Stro- 
ganov Art School in Moscow, where the student body 
was still more socially representative, meetings and 
concerts were organised in support of the strikers and a 
strike committee was established. There were many 
arrests in the School after the December uprising had 
been crushed. 

In St Petersburg too the student body was particularly 
affected by ‘Bloody Sunday’: classes were interrupted 
in all higher educational institutions, including the 
Academy, and meetings and demonstrations were held 
on Academy premises with substantial public participa- 
tion. After a meeting in October 1905 at which more 
than 3,000 were in attendance the Academy itself was 
closed.?' The artist Valentin Serov (1865-1911), who 
personally witnessed “Bloody Sunday’ from his rooms 
in the Academy, later resigned his membership and 
depicted the terrible scene in a painting reproduced in 
the first number of Zhupel. Repin, Tadeusz Makovsky 
and other artists responded in similar if less demonstra- 
tive terms.”” Bilibin, at this time a radical, was briefly 
arrested for his sketches in Zhupel including Donkey 1/20 
Size (Plate 1.11), which was seen as an indirect attack 
upon the autocracy.*? Journals of this kind circulated in 
large numbers (up to tens of thousands) and appear to 
have had a considerable public impact; they were cer- 
tainly in demand and for confiscated numbers parti- 
cularly large sums were paid. 

In political and perhaps also in aesthetic terms this 
was the high point of pre-revolutionary Russian satirical 
graphics. By 1907 most of the satirical journals had 
either been suppressed altogether or had been subjected 
to more effective government control. Journals like 
Satirikon, which began to appear in 1908 on a weekly 
basis, were less controversial in their activities, although 
they continued to attract artists of high repute such as 
Alexander Benois (1870—1960), Lansere, Lev Bakst 
(1868—1924) and others. Budilnik, which continued to 
appear in Moscow, was on the whole more sharply 
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1.11 I. Ya. Bilibin, Osel v 1/20 natural'noi velichiny (Donkey 1/20 size), 
Zhupel, 1906, no. 3. 


critical in its political stance than. Satirikon, to some 
extent reflecting the different political and social milieux 
of the cities in which the two journals were published. 
From 1913 up to 1918, however, some of the staff of 
Satirikon published Novyi Satirikon (New Satirikon), 
which was politically more radical than its parent 
journal and which published the work of, for instance, 
the young Mayakovsky as well as more established 
writers and artists. Vladimir Lebedev, Nikolai Radlov 
and Vladimir Kozlinsky were among the artists who 
worked in Novyi Satirikon and then went on to play a 
prominent role in Soviet poster art after the revolution. 
The journal broadly supported the February revolution 
but opposed the Bolshevik seizure of power in October 
1917, and its editor, Nikolai Remizov, was compelled 
to emigrate soon afterwards when the journal itself was 
closed down.” 

Thus, continuities between the Soviet political poster 
and pre-revolutionary graphic art were of several kinds. 
In the first place, as has already been noted, many of the 
poster artists of the Soviet period had come to promi- 
nence and developed their art in the pre-revolutionary 
satirical journals. Among them were, for instance, 
Moor, who contributed his first sketches to the satirical 


journals Kimval (Cymbal) апа Utro vechera mudrenee 
(Morning is Wiser than Evening) in 1907 and then from 
1908 up to 1917 was an active participant in Вид те, 
Other prominent poster artists who made their debut on 
the pages of pre-revolutionary satirical journals included 
Viktor Deni (a frequent contributor to Bich (Whip), 
Budilnik and others), Aleksei Radakov (a member of the 
editorial boards of Novyi Satirikon and Galchonok), Ivan 
Malyutin (who worked for Budilnik and other journals), 
and Sergei Chekhonin, an active illustrator in satirical 
magazines during 1905-7 who was later known par- 
ticularly for his revolutionary porcelain designs.” 
Although the satirical journals, especially those of 
1905-7, were generally liberal in their editorial inclina- 
tions, it did not necessarily follow that the artists who 
appeared in their pages supported the Bolshevik and 
revolutionary cause; in fact some of them, notably 
Bilibin and Lansere, later lent their services to the White 
armies. Those who remained in the country, however, 
whatever their politics, had little choice but to seek an 
alternative outlet for their talents after the revolution, 
as the satirical journals had either collapsed or been 
suppressed (a Bolshevik satirical journal, Solovei (Night- 
ingale) was established in December 1917 but brought 
out only two issues). For many graphic artists who 
remained on Soviet territory, poster work was the only 
form of employment that was realistically available. 
As well as continuities of personnel there were 
continuities of theme and subject. The 'Before and 
After’ type of poster, for instance, which was employed 
after the revolution to contrast the Soviet with the 
Tsarist period (see for instance Plate 1.13), had its origin 
in the political postcards that were issued during the 
1905-7 period.5? Viktor Deni's The Spider and the Flies 
(Plate 1.14), produced as an anti-religious poster in 
October 1919, had appeared in substantially the same 
form as a cartoon in the journal Bich in 1917.7” A more 
remarkable example of continuities of this kind was a 
picture by a young artist, I. I. Mushketov, which was 
exhibited at the Academy of Arts in St Petersburg in 
1906. Entitled Clock, it depicted the head of a worker at 
the top of clock face towards which the hour hand, in 
the form of a sharp sword, was steadily advancing. The 
picture appeared in the St Petersburg journal Niva the 
following year, where it came to the attention of the 
artistic community. Rather later, іп 1919, the idea ofa 
clock face with its advancing hand was adapted by M. 
M. Cheremnykh for an illustration on the front page of 
the newspaper Bednota (The Poor) on 1 January, where 
it was entitled Happy New Year, Bourgeois! It is Five 
Minutes to Midnight. The head of a capitalist had been 
substituted for the figure 12, the hour hand was 
pointing towards it and the minute hand, in the form of 


1.12 Viktor Deni, Poslednii chas! (The Last Hour!), coloured lithograph, 
1920, 62 X 49 cm., BS 470. 


a sword labelled ‘communism’, was advancing rapidly 
in the same direction. ? In another version, entitled Five 
Minutes to October, the capitalists of Britain, America 
and France were shown trying to hold back the progress 
of the clock hands towards midnight; in a further 
version, issued in the summer of 1920, the clock face 
included the heads of Nicholas II and a series of counter- 
revolutionary leaders including Baron Wrangel, who 
was advancing upon Soviet-held territory from the 
south at this time and who was added to the clock face 
while the poster was still in production. Deni's poster 
for the Red Army in Kazan in 1920 (Plate 1.12) drew 
most of its inspiration from Cheremnykh's original. 
Finally, and most obviously, the political poster of 
the Soviet period drew upon the traditions established 
by the commercial, publicity and other posters that had 
been produced in Russia, as in most of the other 
European countries, during the later nineteenth century 
(the author of the most substantial and near-contempor- 
ary study of the civil war poster, Vyacheslav Polonsky, 
in fact regarded the earliest Soviet posters as simply a 
continuation of the commercial posters of the pre- 
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1.13 D. S. Moor, Prezhde: Odin s soshkoi, semero s lozhkoi; Teper’: kto ne rabotaet, tot ne est (Before: One with the Plough, Seven with a Spoon; 
Now: He who does not Work shall not Eat), coloured lithograph, 1920, 46 x 33 cm., BS 483. 
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ПАУК И МУХИ. 


Дили - бом !. Дили - бом!.. Паук весело живет, 
Стоит церковь -божий дом, Паутиночку плетет, 

А в том доме - паучек, В паутину ловит мух: 
Паучек - крестовичек, Молодаек и старух, 
Паучек семи пудов; Молодцов и стариков- 
„Все от праведных трудов“: Богомольных мужиков. - 
Нахлобучивши клобук, Мухи жалобно жужжат, 
Ухмыляется паук Пауку несут деньжат, 

И трезвонит целый день: Все, что нажили горбом. 
Делень - день!.. Делень - день!.. Дили - бом !. Дили - бом !. 


é 

Ой вы, братцы - мужики, 

Горемыкн - беднякн, 

А давно уж паука 
№45 Взять пора вам за бока: 
: - Ваши души он „спасал“- 

Вашу кровушку сосал 

Да кормил жену и чад- 

Паучиху, паучат, 

И пыхтел, осклабив рот:- 

- Ай дурак - же наш народ! 

Демьян Бедный’ 


1.14 Viktor Deni, Pauk i mukhi (The Spider and the Flies), coloured lithograph, 1919, 54 х 35 cm., BS 3352. 


revolutionary period).’* In Russia, as elsewhere, poster 
advertising was essentially a development of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and, as in 
other countries, some of the most prominent artists of 
the time became involved in it. Among the Russian 
artists who contributed most notably to the pre-revolu- 
tionary poster were Mikhail Vrubel (1856—1910), Lan- 
sere, Bakst, and the brothers Viktor (1848-1926) and 
Apollinary Vasnetsov (1856-1933). Among the most 
notable examples of their work were, for instance, 
Bilibin’s posters advertising New Bavaria beer (1903) 
and the Caucasus and Mercury shipping company (1911) 
and a series of posters produced by Valentin Serov for 
the visit of the Russian ballet to Paris in 1909 including 
Anna Pavlova in Les Sylphides.” Posters were also 
produced to advertise books and journals, exhibitions, 
and cinema and theatrical performances. 76 

Russian poster art, despite these developments, was 
nonetheless less well advanced than in many other 
European countries at this time; when the first interna- 
tional exhibition of the artistic poster was organised in 
Paris in 1897, for instance, only 28 of the 727 items on 
display came from Russia.” This in turn reflected the 
country's low level of urbanisation and the very limited 
development of an indigenous commercial capitalism. 
Socio-political posters in particular were in an‘‘embry- 


1.15 Anon, Voennyi 5⁄2% гает. Posil'noe uchastie и хате — patrioticheskii 
dolg kazhdogo (War 5/>% Loan), coloured lithograph, 1916, 61 X 50 cm. 


onic state’ before the First World War." During the 
war, however, as in most other belligerent nations, 
posters played a prominent part in appealing for recruits 
and for additional funds for war purposes. "^ The earliest 
wartime posters in Russia, which appear to have enjoyed 
little success, were essentially proclamations making 
much use of imperial symbols such as the double-headed 
eagle in conjunction with a lengthy text. Within a year 
or two, however, they had been superseded by posters 
appealing in more graphic terms for subscriptions to a 
5% per cent war loan, for which a competition was 
organised іп 1916.9? One of these posters addressed 
itself rather tactlessly to the propertied classes: ‘Do not 
forget those behind whose backs you are drinking 
coffee’, it urged. Others made heavy use of the theme of 
St George and the dragon, a subject favoured by the 
artists of other belligerent nations.*! There were, how- 
ever, more effective and imaginative posters, some 
of them by members of the Academy of Arts or of 
the ‘Wanderers’ group such as A. F. Maksimov, I. A. 
Vladimirov and V. V. Belyaev.* In posters of this kind, 
which became increasingly common as the war dragged 
on, ordinary Russian soldiers came to occupy a more 
prominent place than before and to be depicted, without 
false heroism or pretence, as straightforward working 
people who were carrying out a dangerous and thank- 
less task. 

These features were particularly apparent in the posters 
that were issued to appeal for funds for war victims, 
orphans and refugees. Several of these, by masters such 
as the Vasnetsov brothers and Isaac Brodsky, were later 
adapted by Bolshevik poster artists appealing for sup- 
port for victims of the civil war.” One of the most 
remarkable was by Leonid Pasternak, a member of the 
St Petersburg Academy of Arts and father of the poet. 
Pasternak's poster, issued soon after the war had started, 
was entitled Help for War Victims (the drawing of a 
wounded soldier which served as the basis of the poster 
is reproduced in Plate 1.16). The poster was prepared 
at the request of the Moscow municipality, who sent a 
deputation to Pasternak to ask him to prepare an illus- 
tration that could be used in conjunction with an appeal 
for donations for the benefit of war victims. Pasternak, 
who was spending the summer in the countryside, 
asked for a fully armed soldier to be sent to-him as a 
model. As the artist later recalled, the poster enjoyed an 
enormous and unexpected success. It was püt up all over 
Moscow on the day of the collection; crowds gathered 
before it, and women burst into tears. A postcard ver- 
sion was prepared which sold in hundreds of thousands 
of copies; and versions appeared on the wrapping papers 
of sweets, on labels and on stickers. Rodzianko, chair- 
man of the quasi-parliament of the period, the State 


1.16 L.B. Pasternak, Sketch for Na pomoshch’ zhertvam voiny (Sketch for 
‘Help to War Victims’), The Studio, vol. 64, February 1915. 


Duma, personally appealed to Pasternak to supply him 
with several tens of thousands of copies. The Tsar him- 
self was less satisfied, reportedly remarking in disgust 
that ‘his soldiers conducted themselves bravely, and not 
like this!’ Four years later, in August 1918, Pasternak, 
returning from the countryside to Moscow, found that 
his poster had been adapted yet again, this time as a 
Soviet anti-war poster (in fact the very first issued under 
the auspices of the new regime). The only change was 
that the title had been altered from Help for War Victims 
to The Price of Blood. The head of the publishing house 
explained to Pasternak that all the work he had pre- 
viously produced was now state property and could be 
reproduced without his permission and indeed without 
payment. Unabashed, he invited Pasterak to undertake 
further work in the same style; Pasternak, however, 
produced no more posters (although he did make supe 
sketches of Lenin) and in 1921 emigrated to Germany.™ 
Further developments occurred after the February 
revolution and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government, which was still committed to the war 
effort. Soon afterwards a competition was organised, 


under a jury headed by Maxim Gorky, for the best 
posters to advertise a ‘Freedom Loan’ (as support for 
the war effort was now presented). Two posters were 
approved in Petrograd (as the former imperial capital 
was now known), Boris Kustodiev’s Freedom Loan 
(Plate 1.18), which won first prize, and P. Buchkin’s 
Freedom Loan: War until Victory (Plate 1.17), which came 
second. Other posters were approved in similar con- 
tests in Moscow and elsewhere.*? Some of the posters 
that were produced during 1917 boldly accused the 
Bolsheviks of being in German pay, such as Bilibin’s 
How the Germans bought up the Bolsheviks.9 Posters were 
also produced for the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly in November 1917. It is generally agreed that 
those produced by the peasant-based Socialist Revol- 
utionary Party were the most effective in terms of 
numbers, size and richness of colour; some of them, in 
the view of Polonsky, were among the best of all the 
posters that were produced during the revolutionary 
period.?^ Other posters of note were produced by the 
liberal Cadet Party, by industrial and trade groupings, 
and by the Social Democrats. The Bolsheviks them- 


1.17 P. Butchkin, Zaem svobody. Voina do pobedy (Freedom Loan. War until 
Victory), coloured lithograph, 1917, 101 х 68 cm.; courtesy of the Imperial 
War Museum, London. 
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1.18 В. М. Kustodiev, Zaem svobody (Freedom Loan) coloured lithograph, 1917, 101 х 67 cm. 


1.19 Viktor Deni, Antanta pod maskoi mira (The Entente under the Mask of 
Peace), coloured lithograph, 1920, 49 x 34 cm., BS 842. 


selves produced a single poorly-printed sheet in two 
colours, headed simply ‘Vote for List No. 4’. Depicting 
a soldier and a worker hoisting a red banner, it served as 
the basis for many Soviet posters in the post-revol- 
utionary period but at the time attracted little public 
attention.” 

Another direct link between the pre- and post-revolu- 
tionary periods was 2 poster prepared by A. Zelinsky 
for elections to the Constituent Assembly on behalf of 
the Cadet Party. Entitled Remember to Vote only for [List] 
No. 2, it showed a large mask, from behind which the 
ugly features of a policeman were peering out with a 
lazy grin. So little did the appearance of the poster 
accord with the manner in which the Cadets would have 
wished to present themselves that it has been argued 
that it may have been modified by Bolshevik printing 
workers or even produced by the Bolsheviks them- 
selves.?? At all events, the motif of a mask being 
removed to reveal the real nature of one's political op- 
ponents was repeatedly employed by Soviet poster 
artists in the post-revolutionary period, for instance in 
Deni's The Entente under the Mask of Peace (Plate 1.19), 
which depicted a bowler-hatted bourgeois removing a 


demurely feminine mask from his beast-like and aggres- 
sive features. 

In general, as Polonsky has justly remarked, ‘the 
Russian poster in a qualitative sense moved far forward' 


‚ in the months from February to October 1917,9 and 


the contribution of the graphic art of this period and of 
the wartime years to the Bolshevik political poster was a 
direct and important one. 
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It was not until August 1918, nine months after the new 
regime had been established, that the first distinctively 
Soviet political posters appeared on the streets of Petro- 
grad. There were nonetheless several circumstances 
which suggested that the Bolsheviks were likely to 
devote considerably more attention to the political 
poster and other forms of mass persuasion than preced- 
ing administrations had done. The first stemmed from 
the fact that the new Soviet regime was intended to 
represent a qualitative change from all previous forms of 
state power in that it was to be constituted through the 
informed participation of all citizens, particularly ordi- 
nary workers and peasants. The Constitution of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (RSFSR), 
adopted in July 1918, declared its fundamental aim to be 
the 


abolition of all exploitation of man by man, the 
complete elimination of the division of society into 
classes, the ruthless suppression of the exploiters, the 
establishment of a socialist organisation of society and 
the victory of socialism in all countries. 


In line with these objectives political power was 
reserved ‘wholly and exclusively’ for working people 
and their elected representatives.! The new Programme 
adopted by the ruling Communist Party in March 1919 
similarly committed the new regime to the Soviet form 
of government by which the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, workers and poor or semi-proletarian pea- 
sants, were to become the ‘permanent and exclusive 
basis of the whole state apparatus, local and central’.? In 
order to realise the full potential of this new form of rule 
and (not least) to build up their own support, the 
Bolsheviks had for their part to commit themselves to 
what the Party Programme described as a ‘continually 
rising standard of culture, organisation and self-activity 
on the part of the masses',? transforming levels of 
political knowledge and activity to those required and 
presupposed by the new forms of state and party 
organisation. | 

If the new regime did wish to carry out a ‘cultural 
revolution’, as Lenin evidently intended,’ it followed 
that non-printed forms of political communication 
would receive particular attention. One of the most 
important reasons for this was the low-level of literacy 
of the Soviet population at this time, particularly out- 
side the major towns and European areas. The first 
census of the Russian Empire, carried out in 1897, found 
that only 28.4 per cent of the total population aged 
between nine and forty-nine was literate; the proport- 
ions varied enormously from an almost wholly literate 


Estonia (96.2 per cent) to an almost wholly illiterate 


Central Asia (Uzbekistan, for instance, was no more 


e 


2.1 V. I. Lenin, photographed by Pavel Zhukov, 1920. 


than 3.6 per cent literate). The RSFSR itself was close to 
the national average with 29.6 per cent literacy. By the 
time the next census was carried out, in 1920, the overall 
level of literacy within the territory under Soviet rule 
had increased to 44.1 per cent, but there were still 
marked variations between the areas inhabited by 
different nationalities, between men and women, and 
between urban and rural areas (73.5 per cent of whose 
who lived in urban areas were literate, but only 37.8 per 
cent of those who lived in the countryside). In rural 
areas, in which the overwhelming majority of the Soviet 
population lived and in which the tasks of political 
mobilisation were most urgent, the new regime had to 
operate, at least until the late 1920s, in circumstances of 
majority illiteracy which meant that particular emphasis 
had to be placed upon visual rather than printed or 
textual forms of communication and persuasion.* 

In the immediate post-revolutionary years there 
were, in any case, major obstacles to the widespread 
circulation of printed propaganda materials, particularly 
of books and newspapers. The printing industry, in 


common with other sectors, had been seriously affected 
by the disruption of revolution and civil war. Stocks of 
paper were at a low level, in part because of the loss of 
the Baltic provinces which had previously supplied - 
about half of total requirements. The printing works 
themselves were often out of action, partly because of 
the loss of qualified staff, partly because of a lack of 
spare parts, equipment and fuel, and partly also because 
of the hostile attitude of the pro-Menshevik printers’ 
union. By 1921, it was calculated, only about half the 
printing presses that had been in operation before the 
war were still working.? The position was still worse 
outside Moscow and Petrograd.’ The public transport 
system, which was responsible for the distribution of 
books and newspapers outside the major urban areas, 
was in a state of chaos as a result of military action and 
a lack of fuel and equipment. The circulation of news- 
papers in the early post-revolutionary years, for reasons 
such as these, was relatively low by comparison with 
both earlier and later years. The daily print of Pravda 
during the civil war, for instance, was about 138,000 
copies per issue, and the total daily print of Red Army 
newspapers, of which there were about 25, was rather 
less than 250,000.” Book production was also at a low 
ebb: the number of titles produced between 1918 and 
1920, for instance, was only a sixth of the pre-war 
average, and the number of copies produced was down 
by more than half.” Clearly, even allowing for multiple 
readership, reading aloud and other such devices, the 
printing press was not likely to provide an effective 
means of communication with even the literate min- 
ority in a total population which in the early 1920s was 
already approaching 150 million. 19 

In an attempt to respond to these circumstances a 
wide variety of forms of mass communication was 
employed in the early years of Soviet rule, particularly 
during the civil war (roughly 1918 to 1920). Among the 
first was a plan to replace memorials to the Tsar and 
members of their court with memorials to socialists and 
revolutionaries. This, Lenin's plan of 'monumental 
propaganda', was first adumbrated in a discussion with 
Anatoly Lunacharsky, the People’s Commissar for 
Enlightenment, in April 1918.!! Lenin explained to 
Trotsky-that-he was 


anxious to have as many revolutionary monuments 
erected as possible , even if they were of the simplest 
sort, like busts or memorial tablets, to be placed in all 
the towns, and, 1f it could be managed, in the villages 
as well, so that what had happened might be fired into 
the people's imagination, and leave the deepest 
possible furrow in the popular memory. 2 


A decree of-April 1918 provided for the removal of 
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statues of members of the Tsarist court (see Plate 2.2); a 
further decree of July 1918 set out a list of those who 
were to be honoured in their place in Moscow and other 
cities.'” Lenin personally unveiled the monument to 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in Moscow on 7 
November 1918, the first anniversary of the revolution 
(Plate 2.3), and he also unveiled a bas relief To the Fallen 
in the Struggle for Peace and Friendship of the Peoples on 
the Senate Tower of the Kremlin.'* The first of the 
memorials to be unveiled was a bust. of Alexander 
Radishchev, the eighteenth-century radical; other mo- 
numents were dedicated to the Ukrainian poet Taras 
Shevchenko, the nineteenth-century radical writers 
Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Ogarev, and figures of 
artistic and cultural distinction such as Fedor Dostoev- 
sky, Andrei Rublev and the composer Skryabin. Foreign- 
ers were also honoured, among them Spartacus, 
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2.2 Monument to Alexander ІП brought down, Moscow, 1918 (courtesy of David King). 
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Danton and Robespierre, Garibaldi, Robert Owen and 
Florence Nightingale. In Moscow alone at least thirteen 
monuments had been erected by the end of 1918 and 
twenty-five by the end of 1921; by the same date more 
than fifteen had been erected in Petrograd. > 

A particularly wide range of activities was under- 
taken on anniversaries or other notable occasions, when 
Moscow, Petograd and other towns and cities were 
decorated with large-scale banners and other forms of 
display. The first festive decorations of this kind took 
place on 1 May 1918; they were repeated on 7.Novem- 
ber 1918 and on other revoiutionary and public anniver- 
saries and holidays. Special arrangements were made for 
these occasions by local party committees; in Moscow, 
for instance, these covered the route the demonstration 
should take, the forms of public decoration, the content 
of speeches and even the possibility of hostile inter- 
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2.3 Lenin speaking at the unveiling of a memorial of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels in Moscow, November 1918. 


ventions during the proceedings. ^ Special committees 
were set up to undertake detailed arrangements which 
worked in close cooperation with the Fine Arts section 
of the Moscow Soviet and with Proletkult, an organisa- 
tion of originally non-Bolshevik character whose pur- 
pose was to help to develop proletarian culture as one of 
the means by which the socialist revolution was to be 
attained. In these early years civic decorations took a 
variety of forms and were not wholly Bolshevik in 
inspiration: one of the decorative panels erected in 
Moscow in November 1918, for instance, honoured 


Saints Cyril and Methodius, and others depicted popu- 
lar but non-socialist figures such as the peasant leader 
Stenka Razin." The work was varied in style and 
execution, and some of it was almost exaggeratedly 
avant garde: the lawns, flower-beds and trees in front of 
the Bolshoi Theatre, for instance, were coloured purple 
and гей,' and the shops along Okhotnyi Ryad (now 
Marx Avenue) in the centre of Moscow were painted 
in brilliant carnival colours.'? Similar displays were 
mounted in other Soviet cities by local artists, both on 
orthodox lines and particularly in Vitebsk and its en- 
virons, where Chagall, Malevich, El Lissitsky and others 
were involved) on more experimental lines as well.” 
Considerable attention was devoted to the organisa- 
tion of public demonstrations of all kinds, and to the 
floats that were displayed on such occasions. In some 
cases groups of workers paraded behind large represen- 
tations of the goods they produced: a file factory, for 
instance, brought a huge diagram representing its pro- 
duction achievements for the previous few months, and 
brewery workers paraded behind a car on whose roof 
were barrels of various sizes showing the nature of their 
output. Other displays were more directly political: 
workers in a fur factory, for instance, displayed dolls 
representing Lloyd George, Mussolini and other West- 
ern leaders in a large cage, and the Association of 
Chemists carried a huge tablet with a doctor's prescrip- 
tion upon it, which read: ‘For the sick proletariat of 
Western Europe: one part general strike, one part united 
front, and one part soviet republic. Ordered by Doctor 
Vladimir Ilich Lenin. Dose: as much as is required.’ 
Another device was to stage open-air 'trials' of political 
opponents, or re-enactments of revolutionary events 
(the most celebrated of these was a re-run of the 
storming of the Winter Palace in 1920 involving real 
troops and many of the original participants). There 
were street theatre performances, and concerts in 


2.4 Decoration of the Town Duma building (now the Central Lenin 
Museum), Moscow, 1918. 
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2.5 Figures of Lloyd George, Millerand, Kerensky and Milyukov in front of the Kremlin, Moscow, 1921 (courtesy of the Radio Times Hulton Picture 


Library). 


which, in line with the spirit of the times, industrial as 
well as ordinary musical instruments were used. These 
‘factory whistle symphonies’ were held in major towns 
from 1918 onwards; the first on a large scale took place 
in Baku in 1922 and involved the whole of the Caspian 
fleet as well as two batteries of artillery, machine guns 
and massed choirs. This ‘concert’, not surprisingly, 
could be heard ‘far from the walls of the town of 
Baki. 

Festive decorations and processions were largely con- 
fined, for practical reasons, to the larger towns and 
cities. Visual propaganda was extended to the country- 
side by a variety of other means, among them the 
agitational trains and other forms of transport which 
made their first appearance in 1918. The idea of ‘agit- 
trains’, according to contemporary sources, originated 
in the Military Department of the publishing house 
attached to утяк (the All-Russian Central Executive 
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Committee), the body which served as the Soviet 
legislature at this time. The Department regularly des- 
patched compartments full of political literature to 
various parts of the country on ordinary passenger 
trains, accompanied by couriers. It soon occurred to 
those responsible that a carriage or even a whole train 
could be filled with literature of this kind, and that the 
sides of the carriages could be decorated with agitational 
pictures and slogans (ordinary posters were torn off by 
the wind or washed away by rain). The first ‘agit-train’ 
of this kind, the ‘Mobile Military Front-line Literary 
Train Named after V. I. Lenin’, left Moscow for Kazan 
in August 1918 for a two-week visit to a part of the 
country then held by the Czech Legion. The experiment 
was judged a success, and arrangements for further trains 
of this kind were entrusted to a commission headed by 
Vyacheslav Karpinsky (1880-1965), a Bolshevik journ- , 
alist who was a member of vrsik, and Konstantin 
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2.6 The Girl Corps, Soviet Red Cross, marching in Red Square, Moscow, 


1921 (courtesy of the Radio Times Hulton Picture Library). 


Eremeev (1874—1931), another Bolshevik journalist 
who had personally taken part in the storming of the 
Winter Palace. Agit-trains distributed literature at points 
along their route, and produced their own newspapers 
in up to 15,000 copies. All had bookshops and other ser- 
vices, and some had travelling cinemas with seats for up 
to 150 people. Their sides were highly decorated by 
poster artists in a style suitable to the territory through 
which they were to travel.” үтвік was also responsible 
for the Red Star agitational ship (Plate 2.7), which toured 
the Volga and Kama rivers after the defeat of Kolchak in 
the summers of 1919 and 1920; and there 15 also mention 
of an 'agit-barge'.?* 

Agitational trains, in practice, were subject to very 
little control on the part of the party and state bodies to 
which they were nominally accountable. Some gover- 
ment administrators, it appears, were actually hostile to 
the idea of measures of this kind, seeing them as little 
better than 'sanatoria' for sick and overworked officials 
where they could rest and recuperate, and some poor 
choices were made in the selection of political workers 
to accompany them. There were also delays in equip- 
ping the agit-trains; the fifth and last was ready for ser- 
vice some two years after it had been commissioned. > 
Altogether five agitational trains were in service be- 
tween the summer of 1918 and the end of 1920, each 
of them making up to twelve separate journeys.*° On 
one of them the Soviet President, Mikhail Kalinin, was 
present in person (this train was known as 'VTsIK on 
wheels’). His train, the October Revolution, left Moscow 
in April 1919 to visit areas near the Kolchak front; it 
consisted of twelve carriages, including a printing 
works which produced a train newspaper, a restaurant, 


a radio station, and presents for ill and wounded 
soldiers, as well as living and sleeping quarters for its 
staff. A further carriage contained a garage with a car 
which allowed Kalinin to visit areas up to fifty miles on 
either side of the railway line.” On another occasion, in 
the summer of 1919, Lenin's wife, Nadezhda Krup- 
skaya, together with Vyacheslav Molotov, travelled on 
the ‘Red Star’ agitational ship.” Altogether, it has been 
calculated, agitational trains and ships visited almost all 
regions of Soviet Russia during the civil war years, 
spending 659 days in the field and receiving 2.8 million 
members of the public at 775 different locations.” 
Polonsky called the agitational train a ‘mobile poster’ 
or ‘poster-train’.°’ Posters of a more orthodox kind 
took some time to make their appearance, but in August 
1918, as the civil war was just beginning, the first two 
posters of the Soviet period were published by vrsik. 
The first, already mentioned, was a version of Leonid 
Pasternak's Help for War Victims with the title changed 
to The Price of Blood and some verse added to com- 
memorate the fourth anniversary of the outbreak of the 
First World War. Two versions were printed, one in 
Moscow under the auspices of утяк, the other in 
Petrograd under the auspices of the city Soviet.?! At 
about the same time a second poster, Tsar, Priest and 
Kulak, was issued by утвік (Plate 2.8), the work of an 
artist called Pet.?? Also somewhat static and decorative 
in nature, the poster was issued not only in Russian but 
also in Ukrainian, Belorussian, Polish, Tatar, Hebrew, 
Chuvash, Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Mordovian 
and Mari, with appropriate changes in the figures 
depicted (the version in Estonian, for instance, substi- 
tuted a Lutheran pastor for the Orthodox priest and 
merchant for the kulak; the version in Tatar introduced 


2.7 The ‘Red Star’ propaganda ship, 1919. 
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2.8 Pet, Tsar, pip ta kulak (о Шай) (The Tsar, the Priest and the Kulak), two 
coloured lithograph, 1918, 70 x 61 cm., BS 708, text in Ukrainian. 


the figures of a mullah and а bey.) The text of the 
Russian-language original began by noting that priests 
and kulaks were lamenting the end of Tsardom because 
it had allowed them to prosper at the people's expense. 
Soviet power had deprived them of their privileges, and 
they were now uniting to overthrow it. Those who 
wanted the return of landlords and the Tsar should 
support them; those who wanted to retain their land and 
liberty should resist them, ideally through committees 
of poor peasants (most later posters were less wordy).?* 

The triptych of Tsar, priest and kulak, though simply 
executed, was reproduced on a smaller scale in many 
other posters of the civil war period and has been 
described as a kind of ‘symbol of the еросћ'.> Also 
influential, although still very simply produced, was a 
series of posters produced by the Siberian artist Mikhail 
Cheremnykh for vrsik during the latter part of 1918 and 
the early months of 1919. Cheremnykh was in his late 
twenties at this time, and had just graduated from the 
Moscow School of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
(his life and work are considered more fully in Chapter 
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4). The posters he produced for vrsix consisted of a 
sequence of frames, normally in black and white, 
conveying a political message but in a humorous and 
imaginative manner. Cheremnykh himself drew the 
posters and supplied the accompanying text. His 
Concerning the Toiler, the Priest and the Parasite, for 
instance (Plate 2.9), produced in late 1918, told the story 
of a hard-working peasant who had been robbed of all 
his possessions by a priest and a parasite, who had 
persuaded him that (in line with Christian doctrine) he 
should give his shirt to his neighbour, shelter the 
destitute and feed the hungry. The priest and parasite 
turned up themselves and ate and drank their fill, finally 
chasing the poor peasant out of his own home. Prayers, 
candles and contributions to the church brought no end 
to his suffering. Finally, despairing, he climbed into the 
sky, found there was no god and realised he had been 
fooled. Returning home, he threw out the parasite, 
reclaimed his house and property, and began to bring 
his land back into cultivation. The parasite returned 


2.9 M. M. Cheremnykh, Pro trudyashchegosya, popa i tuneyadtsa (Concern- 
ing the Toiler, the Priest and the Parasite), black and white lithograph, 1918, 
71 X 53 cm., BS 494. 
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countries and workers had risen up against their own 
capitalist class. Doubting the loyalty of their own 
soldiers in such circumstances, Wilson and the Allies 
had despatched semi-naked African troops to achieve 
their purposes. Russian workers, now understanding 
why the Bolsheviks had been reluctant to allow them 
to disarm, defeated this new offensive and disposed 
of those who had led it.” Other posters produced by 
Cheremnykh during the same period included How the 
Deserter helped the Capitalist, The Worker turned out the 
Capitalist with another depiction of Lenin (Plate 4.5), 
and The Bourgeoisie lived well (Plate 4.4), in which Lenin 
again puts in an appearance.” 

Undoubtedly the master of the early Soviet political 
poster, however, was Alexander Apsit (Aleksandrs 
Apsitis), a Latvian who had previously worked mainly 
in the field of book and journal illustration. Apsit was 
born in Riga on 25 March 1880, the son of a blacksmith 
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2.10 М. М. Cheremnykh, Krichat kapitalisty ... (The Capitalists cry out), 
two coloured lithograph, 1919, 78 х 54 cm., BS 285. 


with arms to take his revenge; in the final frame the 
peasant, despite the priest’s best efforts, enlists in the 
Red Army in order to defend his possessions more 
securely.?? 

In another poster produced in the early months of 
1919, Cheremnykh turned to the theme of the civil 
war. The poster is remarkable among other things for 
its inclusion. of one of the very first recognisable 
depictions of Lenin. Again in the form of a series of 
frames with a brief linking commentary, the poster's 
main theme was that the revolution could ultimately be 
defended only by force of arms (Plate 2.10). Capitalists, 
the poster began by suggesting, had fought with each 
other to divide up the world in their own interests. 
Having failed to reach agreement they had started a war 
in which ordinary working people had shot and gassed 
each other and millions had lost their lives. At this point 
‘a Bolshevik’ (clearly Lenin) had intervened, pointing 
out that the workers were in fact killing their own class 
brothers. The workers had then returned home with 
their weapons in their hands. Russian capitalists, in a 
panic, appealed to their allies, ‘the American Wilson and 


2.11 Aleksandrs Apsitis (reproduced from Latviešu tēlotāja māksla 1957 [Riga: 
Latgosizdat, 1958]) 


and a spinning-mill worker.” He spent his early 
childhood in Pardaugava, one of the city's working- 
class districts. When Apsit was just five years old his 
father died and the family's material circumstances 
worsened considerably. His mother, who was Estonian, 
moved with her son to Tartu and eked out the family's 
existence by taking in laundry. The family still remain- 
ed in some financial difficulty. Apsit, according to his 
own account, began to make a contribution to the 
family budget while still at school by decorating the 
book-covers of his more prosperous colleagues for two 
or three kopeks a time, or (as he was good at drawing) 
by making sketches or carrying out exercises in calligra- 
phy. During his free time, whenever the travelling 
circus was in town, the young Apsit earned extra 
money by carrying out all sorts of tasks for them, acting 
as a barker or playing walk-on parts in pantomimes. 
When Apsit was fourteen his mother moved again, this 
time to St Petersburg, where he took on other casual 
jobs but gave as much time as he could to his favourite 
occupation, which was art. He began to copy paintings 
by the landscape artist, Ivan Shishkin, and others, and 
did so with such a degree of proficiency that dealers 
began to sell them as originals. While working in this 
way Apsit came into contact with the then celebrated St 
Petersburg artist Lev Dmitriev-Kavkazskii, who be- 
came interested in the young Latvian's ability and 
invited him to come to work in his studio. 

The Dmitriev-Kavkazskii studio had been established 
in St Petersburg in 1895 with the aim of preparing its 
pupils for higher schools of art and academies. Profiting 
from the instruction with which he was provided 
without charge, Apsit's talents developed rapidly and 
within a year he had become a professional artist, 
painting the portraits of various influential figures in St 
Petersburg. These casual commissions, however, yield- 
ed too little money to provide a decent living. Fed up 
with his constant poverty, Apsit allowed himself to be 
influenced by one of his friends, Olshansky, who had 
also been a student in Dmitriev-Kavkazakii's studio, 
and was persuaded to go with him to Mount Athos in 
Greece to make sketches and earn some money. The 
journey was not a success: the two friends fell out, 
Olshansky returned home, and Apsit was left in a 
strange country with no means of support. He was 
compelled to become a novice in Mount Athos monas- 
tery, with which the Russian Orthodox Church had 
traditionally close relations, and came under strong pres- 
sure to remain permanently as a monk-illustrator. In 
the end the Russian consul had to intervene before Apsit 
was allowed to return home; his mother, who had had 
no word from him for nine months, had already given 
him up for dead. Dmitriev-Kavkazskii later bought the 
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sketches Apsit had made at Mount Athos and exhibited 
them with great success. Apsit now came to the at- 
tention of the leading journals and began to work for 
Rodina, Niva and other publications, becoming one of 
the most popular and best-paid illustrators in the city. 
He moved to Moscow at the turn of the century and 
was equally successful, supplying, as the engraver Ivan 
Pavlov recalled, ‘almost all pre-revolutionary Moscow 
with posters, illustrations and drawings'. Like others, 
he turned to ‘patriotic’ poster work during the маг.“ 

Apsit welcomed the October revolution, although he 
was making a luxurious living under the old regime and 
the depth of his political commitment should not be 
exaggerated. He did, however, become involved at an 
early stage in poster and propaganda work for the new 
regime, which itself lost no time in availing of his 
considerable talents. Konstantin Eremeev, through his 
contacts with vTsIk, invited Apsit to come and work 
under its auspices, and during 1918 and 1919 Apsit 
worked almost exclusively on political posters, for the 
most part for утяк. Apsit's first Soviet poster A Year of 
the Proletarian Dictatorship (Plate 2.12), a coloured litho- 
graph celebrating the first anniverary of the revolution, 
made its appearance in the autumn of 1918. It showed a 
worker and a peasant, arms in hand, standing on the 
broken chains and other symbols of the imperial past 
and guarding the gate to a scene of industrial and agri- 
cultural prosperity, with a child in the foreground 
to represent the new life. Apsit used a variety of pseud- 
onyms throughout his career, perhaps to disguise his 
extraordinarily prolific output: they included ‘Skif’, 
‘Chustka’, ‘A. Petrov’, “М. Osinin', ‘A-t’, and the 
zigzag device which appears in the corner of Plate 2.12. 
His illustrations were often accompanied by the verses 
of a revolutionary poet, most often Demyan Bedny, 
who had a considerable popular following at the time as 
the self-consciously proletarian bard of the new regime. 
Apsit, however, spent less than two years engaged in 
work of this kind; in late 1919, hearing that Denikin's 
army was approaching Moscow, he began to fear that 
(as he put it) he might be ‘hung by the Whites for his 
posters' and left with his family for Ekaterinoslav (now 
Dnepropetrovsk) in southern Russia.*! Apsit eventually 
found his way back to his native Latvia where he lived 
from 1921 onwards, working again as an illustrator for 
the major Riga journals and book publishers. He died in 
Germany in 1944 in obscure circumstances. *? 

While he was living in St Petersburg in the late 1890s 
Apsit made the acquaintance of the engraver Ivan 
Pavlov, who has left us an entertaining memoir of this 
period. They met, Pavlov recalled, around the billiard 
table in the ‘Golden Anchor’ bar. Apsit, although 
thoroughly irresponsible, attracted Pavlov by the 
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warmth of his sociability and his undoubted talent. In 
fact he found it difficult to live without company, and 
spent much of his time in drinking sessions. He was an 
‘extremely original and eccentric person, especially 
when he found himself under the influence of Bacchus’ 
Pavlov recalled. Once, while walking drunkenly around 
St Petersburg and bumping into pedestrians, an elderly 
man remarked to him that he was a fool ‘and a long- 
haired one at that’. Apsit went immediately to the 
hairdresser’s and had all his hair cut off. His mother 
failed at first to recognise him and asked what he had 
done; Apsit reassured her, saying ‘It’s all right, mama, 
now I’m brainy’. On another occasion, Apsit was 
awaiting the arrival of a train in a station buffet with 
a group of companions. The conversation turned to 
legendary drinking bouts, one of the group remarking 
that he had heard of people who drank their glass and 
then ate it. Apsit immediately proposed that everyone 
drink an glassful and then announced: ‘And now, 
friends, I will drink three glasses in a row and have the 
fourth as hors d’oeuvres.’ He threw down the glasses one 
by one and then put the fourth into his mouth and 
crunched it into little pieces. Several of his more highly- 
strung companions found this too much to bear and 
fled; Apsit himself calmly took the pieces out of his 
mouth and offered them around to those who remained. 
He had lost all his teeth from repeated ‘experiments’ of 
this kind.^ 


2.13 A. Apsit, Narodnoe dvizhenie v smutnoe vremya (The Popular Movement in the Time of Troubles), coloured lithograph, 1918, 36 x 52 cm., BS 359. 
1 РОССИЙСКАЯ СОЦИАЛИСТИЧЕСКАЯ ФЕДЕРАТИВНАЯ СОВЕТСКАЯ РЕСПУБЛИКА. 
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НАРОДНОЕ ДВИЖЕНИЕ В СМУТНОЕ ВРЕМЯ 


Until quite recently Apsit’s poster art was treated 
severely by Soviet commentators. Early Soviet posters 
of this kind, wrote Polonsky in 1925, were distingui- 
shed neither by their vividness of colour nor by their 
originality of composition or revolutionary inspiration; 
from the technical point of view they were simply 
‘banal popular pictures’ of a kind that had been mass 
produced before the revolution. He described Apsit, 
who had been almost the only supplier of these 
lithographs in the early post-revolutionary years, as a 
‘mediocre draftsman’ who had all the faults of the artists 
who had filled the illustrated boulevard journals with 
this kind of material in earlier years. Apsit, he went on, 
had been given his themes and had followed his 
instructions closely, so that his posters were in effect 
collective rather than individual creations; indeed they 
should not properly be called posters at all. Despite their 
‘noisy success’, the only merit of posters of this kind 
was that they were among the first attempts to make use 
of lithography for the purposes of agitation and pro- 
paganda.* Dmitri Moor wrote some years later that 
Apsit’s posters were a ‘conglomerate of cinema poster 
pseudodramatics, cheap vulgar symbolism and the 
external elements of old-fashioned romanticism’, reflec- 
ting a ‘purely philistine, petty-bourgeois understanding 
of the revolution which was reactionary in its passivity’. 
Instead of appealing for action and showing the real 
friends and enemies of the revolution, Apsit’s abstract 
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compositions simply disorientated the working class 
and its allies. The struggle against ‘Apsitism’, Moor 
declared, was in effect a struggle for the ‘politicised, 
concrete, proletarian poster’. Even after the Second 
World War Apsit was accused of tendencies towards 
bourgeois оосар and of being excessively 
abstract and decorative.*” More recent scholarship has 
however taken the view that, while much of his early 
work was unduly abstract and for this reason not always 
successful in agitational terms, Apsit was the first real 
master of the Soviet political poster and a figure of 
genuine distinction 1 in the development of Soviet gra- 
phic art.” 

Apsit's poster work in fact included much that was 
entirely straightforward in character. His Popular Move- 
ment in the Time of Troubles (Plate 2.13), for instance, 
was an uncomplicated depiction of the popular uprising 
of the early seventeenth century led by Ivan Bolotnikov, 


2.14 A. Apsit, Vpered, na zashchitu Urala! (Forward, to the Defence of the 
Urals!), black and white lithograph, 1919, 106 x 73 cm. ‚ BS 946. 
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2.15 A. Apsit, Grud'yu na zashchitu Petrograda! (Stand up for the Defence of 
Petrograd), black and white lithograph, 1919, 70 х 104 cm., BS 1022. 


a slave whose support came mainly from the poor and 
oppressed. This was one of a series of posters on 
historical themes which have been held to establish 
Apsit as one of the founders of the Soviet revolutionary- 
historical poster.*? His Forward, to the Defence of the Urals 
(Plate 2.14), brought out in 50,000 copies by the main 
military publishing house in the early summer of 1919, 
was widely reproduced at the time and was again 
entirely realistic. Apsit’s Stand up for the Defence of 
Petrograd (Plate 2.15), which appeared under the same 
auspices in the late spring of 1919, was conceived, 
carried out and printed in the course of a single day as 
the White leader Yudenich was approaching the former 
capital. Much later it served as the model for Vladimir 
Serov’s We will Defend the City of Leningrad, produced in 
1941 as German armies began their siege.”” Apsit’s Day 
of the Wounded Red Army man (Plate 2.16) was again en- 
tirely representational in character. His Retreating before 
the Red Army, produced in the autumn of 1919 (Plate 
2.17), presented what was at least intended to.be a 
realistic picture of the fate of the countryside as the 
White armies retreated. Apsit’s splendid To Horse, Pro- 
letarian! (Plate 2.18), issued early in 1919 with a sup- 
porting text by Trotsky, is among the finest examples 
of heroic-revolutionary poster work of the whole civil 
war period. Even Apsit’s First of May (Plate 2.19), issued 
in early 1919 on the thirtieth anniversary of the workers’ 
festival, showed an entirely realistic worker planting a 
red flag on the surface of the globe; it was used as the 
cover illustration for at least one contemporary edition 
of the Party Programme.”’ 

Apsit’s more allegorical work evokes rather less ap- 
proval even among sympathetically-inclined Soviet 
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2.16 A. Apsit, Den’ ranenogo krasnoarmeitsa (Day of the Wounded Red Army Man), three coloured lithograph, 1919, 80 х 109 cm., BS 1022 
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2.18 А. Apsit, Na Konya, proletarii (To Horse, proletarian!), two coloured lithograph, 1919, 104 х 71 cm text by Trotsky. 
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2.19 А. Apsit, I Maya (Ist May), three coloured lithograph, 1919, 95 x 71 
m., BS 434. 


commentators and is generally held to reflect the per- 
nicious influence of the newspaper drawings and pop- 
ular prints in which he had engaged before the revolu- 
tion.” A more considered judgement must surely place 
them among the most notable achievements of poster 
art of any period. Apsit’s allegorical posters were 
generally large in format, bold in their use of colour and 
striking in their use of symbolism and allegory. The 
Tsar, the Priest and the Rich Man on the shoulders of the 
Labouring People (Plate 2.20), for instance, produced at 
the end of 1918, posited the same association between 
the autocracy, the church and the capitalist class that had 
been suggested in the very first but much less impres- 
sive Soviet poster, The Tsar, the Priest and the Kulak (see 
above, Plate 2.8). The same poster was produced with a 
different title, Vengeance on the Tsars, also under the 
auspices of vrsIK; this time the text consisted of the 
"Varshavyanka', a Polish working-class song which had 
been translated into Russian by G. M. Krzhizhanovsky 
in 1897 and had become popular in the socialist 
movement.” Another allegorical poster, The Interna- 
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tional (Plate 2.21), produced in late 1918 or early 1919, 
depicted workers pulling down a monstrous beast 
resting on a golden pedestal labelled ‘Capital’; the text 
consisted of three of the verses of the ‘Internationale’, 
which had been translated into Russian in 1902 and 
adopted by the Russian Social Democrats in 1906 and 
then by the Soviet state in 1918 as their official 
anthems.?* Another poster of late 1918,. To the Deceived 
Brothers (Plate 2.22), depicted a peasant hero despatch- 
ing the hydra-headed monster of Tsardom. Altogether, 
including both his realistic and his allegorical work, 
Apsit produced about forty political posters during the 
first year of so of civil war, from the autumn of 1918 up 
to the latter part of 1919;°° it is thus not unreasonable to 
consider him the founder of the Soviet political poster. 

Apsit was by no means the only Soviet poster artist 
who drew heavily upon allegory and myth at this time. 
Boris Zvorykin, for instance, a Moscow artist born in 


2.20 A. Apsit, Tsar’, pop i bogach na plechakh trudovogo naroda (The Tsar, the 
Priest and the Rich Man on the Shoulders of the Labouring People), coloured 
lithograph, 1918, 105 x 70 cm., BS 709. 
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2.21 А. Apsit, Internatsional (The International), coloured lithograph, 1918/19, 107 x 72 cm., BS 221. 
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2.22 А. Apsit, Obmanutym brat'yam (v belogvardeiskie okopy) (To the 
Deceived Brothers), coloured lithograph, 1918, 105 x 70 cm., BS 1481. 
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1872, produced his Struggle of the Red Knight with the 
Dark Force (Plate 2.24) for the state publishing house in 
late 1919 in connection with the second anniversary of 
the revolution. Zvorykin’s worker-hero was not entire- 
ly traditional in style: he fought with a hammer rather 
than a sword, and his shield was decorated with the 
hammer and sickle. This was nonetheless a heavily 
allegorical resolution of the struggle between capital and 
labour. Another artist who worked in this way, also of 
the older generation, was Vassily Spassky, a Moscow 
artist who was born in 1873 and died in 1924. His 
Towards the Lighthouse of the Communist International, for 
instance, was issued in the spring of 1919 to mark the 
International’s first congress. It depicted a shipwrecked 
mariner, adrift on a stormy sea, steering towards a 
distant lighthouse on an open book with the words, 
‘Workers of all Countries, Unite!’, spread across its 
pages. In the background a ship, its Tsarist flag still in 
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place, was slipping below the surface. ‘Simple logic’, 1 
has been noted, ‘suggests the unavoidable НЕ 
that if the ship has already sunk, ап exhausted worker, 
barely able to steer his craft, will hardly make it on the 
pages of a book'.? Spassky, however, was also capable 
of more straightforward work, for instance A Great 
Battle is Coming (Plate 2.23), with its depiction of a 
dying Red Army man writing ‘For socialism ...' on the 
wall with his own blood. During the following year or 
so Spassky produced ‘over thirty other posters, mostly 
representational in character, dealing with educational, 
public health and related themes.” 

The early Soviet years were in fact very rich in 
their invention or popularisation of symbols and im- 
agery which have had a significant influence upon the 
graphic art of other countries as well as upon Soviet 
political art up to the present day. The device of a 
worker breaking free from the chains that constrain 
him, for instance, had appeared in the publications of 


2.23 М. Spassky, Gryadet velikaya bitva (A Great Battle is Coming), 
coloured lithograph, 1919, 71 X 54 cm., BS 95. 
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2.25 В.М. Kustodiev, Cover of Kommunisticheskii internatsional (Communist 
International), no. 1, 1 May 1919. 


the socialist movement before the war, but it received 
new and powerful expression in Boris Kustodiev’s 
cover for the journal Communist International (Plate 
2.25), the first issue of which appeared in the spring of 
1919. Kustodiev prepared two other versions of the 
cover, both of which lacked the dynamic central ele- 
ment of the worker with his hammer and neither of 
which was for this reason quite so effective.°° The em- 
ancipation of man from his chains of servitude contained 
echoes of the Greek myth of Prometheus, on which 
radical writers such as Shelley had also drawn; more 
obviously, perhaps, it drew upon the Communist Mani- 
festo with its well-known conclusion that the workers of 
the world had ‘nothing to lose but their chains’. 

The hammer and sickle was another potent symbol 
of Soviet rule which became firmly established in these 
early years. It seems to have made its first appearance 
on the emblem of a local authority in Saratov in 1917, 
and swiftly became popular thereafter.°’ The first Soviet 
constitution, adopted in July 1918, established it as the 
new state symbol of the RSFSR ('a golden sickle and 
hammer, crossed, with handles pointing downward, 
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2.26 Anon, Rabochii! Tolko razbiv Бері tmy, pridesh’ k sotsializmu (Worker! 
Only having Broken the Chains of Ignorance will you reach Socialism), 
three coloured lithograph, 1919, 73 x 106 cm., BS 3367. 


against a red background in the rays of the зип”). In 
1924, in the first Constitution of the USSR, a five- 
pointed star was added to the upper part of the state 
arms.?? The red star itself had been approved as a 
symbol for the newly-formed Red Army in April 1918, 
with a crossed hammer and plough superimposed upon 
it to represent the social forces form which the Army 
was supposed to draw its strength. The design, by an 
unknown artist, may have been inspired by Alexander 
Bogdanov's utopian novel Red Star (1908) which was 
reissued in large editions immediately after the revolu- 
tione 

The representation of the new regime in the form of 
a worker and a peasant also became established during 
the civil war years. It may have owed something to 
an influential drawing, Brothers-in- Arms, which appear- 
ed on the front cover of Zritel (Spectator) in 1905, and 
which depicted a worker, a peasant, a soldier and a sailor 
in a close and symbolic union. The ‘worker-peasant’ 
imagery was repeated in many forms during these early 
post-revolutionary years: it was, for instance, a ‘Worker- 
Peasant Red Army’ and a ‘Worker-Peasant Red Fleet’ 
that were established in 1918, апа-а ‘Worker-Peasant 
Inspectorate’ that was established in 1920.' 

Another important symbol of the new regime was the 
sun, which had traditionally represented knowledge 
and new life. The sun was widely used to illuminate dis- 
tinctively Soviet scenes, such as education and female 
emancipation, in contrast to the misery and eppression 
of the old regime (see for instance Plates 2.26 and 27). 
Individual elements soon became established artistic 
currency: 2 strong arm, for instance, to represent 
the working class, a red bayonet to represent the Red 
Army, and a fortress to represent the invincible Soviet 
Republic.®! The notion of the ‘locomotive of history’ 


2.27 1. Simakov, Da zdravstvuet solntse! Da skroetsya t’ma! (Long Live the Sun! May the Darkness be Hidden!), three coloured lithograph, 1921, 49 X 61 cm., 
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was reflected in further visual imagery: a red locomo- 
tive, for instance, was used to represent the Soviet state 
proceeding forwards, or to point to the motive agencies 
of social change (as a poster produced by an unknown 
artist for the railwaymen’s union put it, “Revolutions 
are the locomotives of history’). 

Not all the new imagery, admittedly, was appropriate 
or successful. The Russian traditional, Biblical, classical 
and French revolutionary canons were raided fairly 
freely, and all kinds of associations might be suggested. 
Deliverers, for instance, were frequently depicted on 
Pegasus-style winged horses (see Plate 5.43). Freedom 
might be represented as a young maiden in classical 
dress.” Nike, the Greek god of victory, was enlisted to 
applaud the success of the proletarian pause" The 
collapse of capitalism was represented as the ‘fall of 
bourgeois Pompei” and even Egyptian pharaohs were 
pressed into service in the proletarian interest.°° There 
were also some ‘mistakes’ or at least inconsistencies in 
the new imagery. Moor, for instance, was taken to task 


some-years later by a group of Moscow art workers for 
having used colour incorrectly: in one of his posters, 
they pointed out, he had depicted White generals as well 
as Red Army bayonets in red.°’ Again, although the 
eagle was the accepted symbol of Tsardom, one of the 
proposals for a new state emblem in 1918 was an old 
eagle, plucked and stripped of its regalia, adorned 
with red stars and wearing a Red Army cap on its 
head, holding a stick and a stone in its respective 
wings.°® A poster was in fact issued in 1919 entitled 
Red Eagles of the World, Unite!, showing a sinister 
looking bird, painted red, beside an aeroplane.® The 
cross, clearly a Christian rather than a socialist image, 
appeared in some early political posters;”’ so too did red 
angels, bringing peace and happiness to the world."! 
Another early poster of 1918 proclaimed the “Ten 
Commandments of the Proletarian' (Plate 2.28); in 
another curious case Bernini's statue of David was used 
as the basis of a poster, with a ship's wheel substituted 
for the Biblical sling. ^ On the whole, however, these 
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2.28 Anon, Desyat’ zapovedei proletariya (The Ten Commandments of the 
proletarian), two coloured lithograph, 1919, 107 x 71 cm., BS 166. 


early years were notable for their relatively swift 
development of a visual language which was effective, 
appropriate to the needs of the moment, and of lasting 
significance for Soviet political iconography. 

The Soviet political poster in these early, post- 
revolutionary years had achieved some notable advan- 
ces. A poster production and distribution system had 
come into being, dominated by the publishing house 
attached to vrsik in Moscow and its local affiliates. А 
corps of poster artists, most of them already established 
as illustrators in books, magazines and newspapers, had 
been recruited and pressed into service. Elements of a 
new and distinctively Soviet imagery had begun to be 
developed, based upon symbols such as the hammer and 
sickle and the figures of worker and peasant (sometimes 
also Red Armyman) for whom the new regime claimed 
to stand. A number of posters of distinction and influen- 
ce had been produced, to judge at least from the extent 
to which they were reissued or copied in other places 
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and at other times. There was still, however, a tendency 
to purely decorative work with an excess of detail, and 
allegory and myth were often over-emphasised to the 
extent that they appear to have hindered understanding. 
The texts that accompanied the drawings were often 
lengthy and obscure, and religious, classical and other 
traditions were drawn upon rather indiscriminately. 
Above all, perhaps, there was still a tendency towards 
descriptive representation and passivity compared with 
the urgency, simplicity and direct appeal to the viewer 
of the posters of the years that immediately followed. It 
was during these years, essentially the years of the civil 
war (1919 and 1920), that the varied elements studied 
in this chapter were drawn together and fused into the 
classic Bolshevik poster. 


ELIAAPTER THREE 
Moor, Deni and the 
Military-Political 
Poster 


3..1 Unknown photographer, Leon Trotsky (1879-1940). 


If the first two years of Soviet poster production were 
associated with утяк, the civil war years were connec- 
ted above all with Litizdat, the publishing house 
established in the summer of 1919 under the auspices of 
the Political Directorate of the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the RSFSR (Revvoensovet). This, the Soviet 
high command, was presided over by the People’s 
Commissar for Military and Naval Affairs (from 1918 
until 1925, Leon Trotsky) and had, during these years, 
the status of a department of the party’s Central Com- 
mittee apparatus.! There had, in fact, already been a 
considerable amount of military publishing under the 
auspices of a variety of other bodies. A Soldiers’ Pravda 
had been published from April 1917 to March 1918 and 
it was swiftly followed by other publications intended 
for a military readership (by the latter part of 1918 at 
least ninety specifically military newspapers and journ- 
als were being published). The first publishing activities 
within the army itself began on 7 February 1918, just ten 
days after the Red Army had been formally established, 
with an emphasis from the outset upon agitational and 
instructional materials as well as upon official informa- 
tion. The first specialised military publishing house 
came into being in July 1918 under the auspices of vTsik, 
publishing a wide range of popular military materials, 
and the military academies which began to be establish- 
ed from late 1918 onwards issued a series of more 
specialised literature in smaller quantities.* There was 
still a great shortage of all kinds of publications for 
military purposes, as well as a lack of coordination 
among those bodies that were producing material of this 
kind. To remedy this situation a 'Literary-Publishing 
Department’ (Litizdat) was established in June 1919 
under the Political Directorate of Revvoensovet and 
under the technical supervision of Gosizdat, the state 
publishing house which had been established earlier the 
same year.” 

The official decree of October 1919 confirming 
Litizdat’s existence entrusted it with three tasks. The 
first of these was the ‘preparation and issuing of periodi- 
cals, posters, pictures, drawings [and] proclamations of 
a military-agitational character’. Litizdat was also given 
responsibility for preparing and issuing books, bro- 
chures, posters and other material of a military-technical 
or military-educational nature, and for the preparation 
of periodicals, proclamations, posters and other material 
for distribution among the soldiers of the White armies 
and those of the Entente. In view of the “exceptional 
importance and extraordinary urgency’ of its work 
Litizdat was given ‘complete independence’ in organis- 
ing the printing of its publications and every kind of 
technical assistance was to be made available to it, 
including the use of printing works and whatever stocks 
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of paper and other material that might be needed. 
Litizdat was also empowered to absorb the activities and 
budgets of all other military publishing organisations in 
order to reduce duplication and to give more effective 
guidance to all work of this kind.* 

Within Litizdat three separate sections were formed, 
political, technical and educational, the first of which 
assumed responsibility for the production of posters and 
other agitational materials.” A very high proportion of 
Litizdat’s production during 1919 and 1920 was devoted 
to such purposes: almost 70 per cent of the 29.8 million 
copies of publications in all categories between June 
1919 and January 1921, for instance, were proclama- 
tions, appeals, posters or open letters to the troops, and 
posters and lubok pictures alone accounted for some 20 
per cent of total production over the same period.? 
Military publishing, sometimes in considerable quanti- 
ties, was also undertaken under the general auspices of 
Litizdat by army headquarters at the various fronts. The 
publishing department attached to the armies on the 
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western front, for example, issued almost 35 million 
copies of publications in seven different languages 
during the civil war years; its output included El 
Lissitsky’s famous poster Beat the Whites with the Red 
Wedge (Plate 3.2), of which 2,000 copies were produced 
in 1920." 

Litizdat was headed from the outset by Vyacheslav 
Polonsky (real name Gusin), who thus became in effect 
the organiser of the military-political poster of the civ- 
il war years. Polonsky, according to his unpublished 
autobiography, was born in June 1886 to a Jewish 
watch-maker of modest means who lived near St Peter- 
sburg. His formal education came to an end in the 
second class of his grammar school because his father 
was unable to keep up his payment of the fees. It was 
for this reason, Polonsky believed, that he developed a 
passion for books, as a kind of compensation for the 
proper education of which he had been deprived. School 
friends helped him to get hold of what he needed, and 
he spent the long winter evenings reading. Almost an 


Wedge), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 54 x 72 cm., BS 1215. 


orphan at this time, he recalled, his playmates were poor 
children whose parents worked in the factories in the 
locality. Polonsky began to earn his living at the age of 
fourteen, first by transcribing letters and other docu- 
ments, and latterly by working for the Chinese Eastern 
Railways. At the same time he attended classes at a 
commercial college as an extramural student. Here, 
Polonsky later recalled, he first heard of Marx and 
began to study political economy and socialist writings. 
In 1905, at the age of nineteen, he became involved in 
political activities, first of all as a Menshevik (he met and 
collaborated with V. A. Antonov-Ovseenko who was 
then also a Menshevik and later one of the leaders of the 
assault on the Winter Palace). Sacked from his job at the 
railway company in December 1905, Polonsky contin- 
ued his studies, took his examinations successfully and 
became a teacher of history and Russian at a trade 
school. He had also begun to publish articles on literary 
themes from about 1908. 

Polonsky worked for four years at the trade school, 
meanwhile extending his studies into medicine, until 
in the spring of 1911 he was arrested with other student 
radicals and sent into exile in the northerly Olonets 
region. He returned to St Petersburg in 1913 after an 
amnesty, was arrested again but soon released. He had 
meanwhile married and established a family, and found 
it necessary to do whatever he could to supplement his 
meagre earnings (his wife, in addition, had become 
seriously ill). 

When war broke out in 1914 Polonsky was in the 
Caucasus, lecturing. He returned to St Petersburg (now 
Petrograd) and began to associate with the literary 
circles around Maxim Gorky, who had adopted a 
moderately ‘patriotic’ attitude towards the war effort 
(at first, Polonsky later admitted, he had not correctly 
understood the war’s essentially imperialist nature). 
Polonsky continued to undertake literary work during 
these years, for Gorky’s paper Novaya zhizn (New Life) 
among others, and also worked as a statistician for the 
Ministry of Land. He took an active part in the February 
revolution from the outset, touring the Romanian front 
on behalf of the Petrograd Soviet (he had meanwhile 
become a Menshevik-Internationalist and was tempora- 
rily a member of Trotsky’s Interdistrict group). Polon- 
sky initially opposed the Bolshevik seizure of power, 
believing it to be premature, but in 1918 he announced 
his resignation from the Mensheviks and became 
associated with the Internationalist section of the 
Russian Communist Party and later with the Bolshevik 
party proper. Between 1918 and the spring of 1919 
Polonsky worked in vsNkh (the Supreme Council of the 
National Economy); he served briefly in the army, and 
was then given responsibility for the organisation of 
Litizdat from its foundation. He directed Litizdat 


throughout the civil war years, later turning to other 
foams of literary work including the editorship of Novyi 
mir. 

Writing in Izvestiya on Polonsky’s death in 1932, 
Moor and Deni, on behalf of the artists who had 
worked with him during the civil war, recalled Polonsky 
as a ‘great figure, impetuous and emotional, [who] 
understood the mechanics of the artist’s creative proces- 
ses’; his ‘enthusiasm, sincerity [and] fervour’ compelled 
the artist to do his ‘very utmost to respond to the appeal 
for creativity’.? The writer Lev Nikulin (1891-1967) 
remembered Polonsky as a ‘man of 1919”, as the editor 
of the Red Army paper Krasnoarmeets, and as the 
instigator of ‘thousands of posters and lubki, with which 
the nearby front and rear had been saturated’ during the 
civil war years. At that time, he recalled, the formerly 
magnificent flat in the huge house by the Sretensky 
gates in Moscow was a place where the editors of Red 
Army newspapers, artists and political workers would 
meet; around Polonsky himself there was a constant 
atmosphere of ‘poetry, and the smell of paint and 
printer’s ink, and ... gunpowder’. +° 

The association between Polonsky and Moor, Deni 
and other artists was absolutely central to the creation 
and development of the Soviet political poster during 
these civil war years, in which it reached the height of 
its development. Polonsky, a figure whose own back- 
ground was in the creative arts, was able to maintain a 
good working relationship with the often temperamen- 
tal artists with whom he had to deal, and as head of 
Litizdat was able to ensure that their work was produced 
and distributed with a minimum of delay. Polonsky 
himself has left the fullest early accounts of the devel- 
opment of poster work during these years, first in an 
article in 1922 and then in a copiously illustrated volume 
published in 1925." 


Soviet poster art developed in two main directions 
during the civil war years: the heroic and the satirical. 
These were in turn associated with the two leading 
practitioners of the early Soviet poster, Dmitri Moor 
and Viktor Deni, respectively. Of the two it was per- 
haps Moor who was more distinctively a poster artist, 
Deni’s work being closer in style to newspaper cartoons 
and caricature (it generally lost little by being reproduc- 
ed in much smaller format, for instance in newspapers 
or on postcards). Dmitri Stakhievich Moor (real name 
Orlov) was born in October 1883 in Novocherkassk, 
the town in southern Russia which served as the capital 
and cultural centre of the Don Cossacks. His father, a 
mining engineer, was himself a Cossack, and in later life 
Moor often wore the distinctive clothing and headgear 
of his place of birth.'^ Moor’s schooldays were spent in 
Kiev, Kharkov and finally in Moscow, where his family 
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moved towards the end of the century. Already by this 
time Moor had shown a proclivity for art, producing an 
illustrated ‘journal’ for his younger sister, brother and 
school friends. ^ Moor went on from school to Moscow 
University, spending two years in the physics and ma- 
thematics faculty and then changing to the law faculty. 
He did not, it appears, have any ambition to practise as a 
lawyer at this time, or indeed any other definite career 
ambitions, and spent a lot of time furthering his own 
education, reading Marxist literature among other 
things (in school, according to his own perhaps roman- 
ticised recollection, he had been actively involved in 
radical student politics). 

In 1905—6, at this time a university student, Moor 
took part in the revolutionary movement which was 
sweeping the country, and during the December 1905 
uprising in Moscow he was entrusted with the safe 
keeping of the arms of the group of insurgents to which 
he belonged. He also took part in meetings and demon- 
strations and helped to put up barricades, and in 1906 he 
helped to set up an underground printshop with equip- 
ment smuggled out of the printing works in which he 
was then employed. His experience at this time, he later 
recalled, ‘could not but leave a deep impression on my 
biography’; or as he put it in another memoir, 1905 had 
‘decided [his] fate’: all his life he retained the ‘youthful 
dreams’ of that уеаг.!* 

Moor had married by this time (his wife, Evgeniya 
Dneprova, was the daughter of one of the editors of the 
important paper Russkie vedomosti'^) and had taken up 
employment in Mamontov's printing works to supple- 
ment his modest income. He was often required to 
work late at night. One evening, trying to keep awake, 
Moor began to make some sketches of Tsarist ministers. 
The editor of one of the evening papers produced at the 
works passed by, saw the sketches and invited Moor 
to contribute something to his paper. Moor carried out 
the editor's instructions and received his first royalty, 
the then considerable sum of 3 rubles. He had never 
previously thought of becoming an artist and had 
wished if anything to become an opera singer. Now, 
however, he hurled himself into his new career, 
spending not just his leisure time but whole nights 
sketching. In the end Moor never took his degree, nor 
did he receive any formal instruction in art apart from a 
few months spent in the studio of P. I. Kelin, an artist of 
some distinction at the time whom Moor referred to as 
the ‘poor man's Serov'.' 

Moor's first cartoons appeared in Kimval and Utro 
vechera mudrenee їп 1907, and were mildly rather than 
sharply satirical in flavour.'? In 1908 the much more 
important journal Budilnik accepted his first contribu- 
tion, a cartoon of the former Prime Minister Witte for 
which he received the princely sum of 10 rubles (this 
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3.3 D. S. Moor, Self-portrait (1934). 


was about a quarter of his monthly salary at the printing 
works). From this time onwards his cartoons and 
sketches, signed ‘Dor’, began to appear more and more 
frequently in the leading Moscow newspapers and 
journals. The pseudonym ‘Dor’ was derived from the 
first letter of his Christian name and the first two letters 
of his surname. A contemporary journalist by the name 
of O. L. d’Or, however, objected, and Moor began to 
sign his work ‘Mor’. Rather later, influenced by a char- 
acter in Schiller’s play The Robbers, he changed his 
signature to Moor. During the First World War the 
editors of Budilnik had to reassure their readers that the 
rather foreign-sounding artist Moor was not in fact a 
German but a Russian whose real name was Orlov. !8 

· Moor continued to work as a political cartoonist up 
to the end to the Tsarist period. Some of his work 
maintained a sharp satirical edge, for instance a cartoon 
produced on the occasion of the elections to the Third 
Duma in 1912 in which a row of candidates, every fifth 
one a priest, was depicted standing beside a stern- 
looking policeman, 'Vote for every fifth candidate', he 
commanded. With some other young' artists and 
writers, among them Demyan Bedny and Ivan Malyu- 
tin, Moor began to produce a satirical review called 
Volynka (Bagpipe), although none of its four issues got 
past the censor. Some of Moor's caricatures of members 
of the Tsarist government, dressed up in fezes and 
labelled *Turkish ministers', were however, allowed 
into print.”” Moor's work became increasingly popular: 


he was invited to contribute to Satirikon and appeared in 
the leading journals of the time such as the liberal dailies 
Russkoe slovo (Russian Word) and Utro Rossii (Morning 
of Russia).*’ When the war began in 1914 Moor became 
involved in the production of patriotic lubki, producing 
a whole series of sketches on the ‘heroic deeds of Kozma 
Kryuchkov’, a fictionalised ordinary soldier on the lines 
of the British Tommy Atkins.” In 1916 he became one 
of the editors of Budilnik, evidence in itself of the 
prominent position he had now acquired. In 1917, after 
the February revolution, he produced the first caricature 
of Nicholas II; it appeared in Utro Rossii just five days 
after the Tsar’s abdication and elicited a flood of letters, 
many of them scandalised by the disrespectful manner 
in which the former autocrat had been depicted.” 
Budilnik, which had reflected the generally patriotic 
spirit of the times at the outbreak of the war, now 
renamed itself Free Budilnik and began to assume а more 
radical posture. It was hardly, however, 'close to Bol- 
shevik positions', as Moor was later to claim, and in fact 
it shifted its position several times in the course of the 
year, as did Moor himself.” 

After the October revolution Moor continued to 
work in the field of newspaper graphics, but he began at 
the same time to seck an artistic form which (as he later 
put in) could ‘resound on an equal basis with the speech 
of a political orator’. This form he found in the political 
poster.” Altogether, over the civil war years, Moor 
produced just over fifty political posters, the great ma- 
jority of which (thirty-three, produced in 1.3 million 
copies) were for Litizdat.*° Moor usually produced ab- 
out two or three posters a month at this time, but his 
output varied from one to five, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. He worked ahead whenever he could, pre- 
paring a May Day poster, for instance, the previous 
March, but this degree of deliberation was rarely pos- 
sible. More often Polonsky would come to him and say 
‘All Europe is looking at us. This poster must be done 
within the hour'.^" 

Moor was one of the very few Soviet poster artists 
who were willing to sign their work at his time; many 
other members of the cultural intelligentsia, fearing 
that the new regime would not survive, were reluctant 
to identify themselves publicly with it in this way. As 
Polonsky later recalled, the numbers of artists who were 
willing to work for him on political posters, never very 
large, declined significantly when Denikin advanced on 
Tula in the summer of 1919 with every prospect of 
advancing further. Only Moor, exhausted, cold and 
hungry, had continued to put out poster after poster 
with his own name on them, although it was clear that if 
Denikin took Moscow he would not 'sit' in prison but 
would be guaranteed a ‘hanging’ position.” 

In the later civil war period Moor resumed his work 


in newspapers and journals; from 1919 his cartoons 
began to appear in Izvestiya and Krasnoarmeets, and from 
1920 they began to appear in Pravda. He was involved 
in the decoration of Moscow for festive occasions; for 
the first May Day celebrations in 1918, for instance, he 
prepared the decoration of the Historical Museum near 
Red Square. He was also involved in the decoration of 
the first agitational trains, and took a minor part in the 
‘Rosta Windows’ which appeared between 1919 and 
1922 (Moor seems personally to have been responsible 
for no more than about five or six of these productions, 
so far as can be established”). After this time he became 
more closely involved in satirical magazines such as 
Krokodil (from 1922) and in the illustration of anti- 
religious books and journals such as Bezbozhnik (from 
1923 onwards).*° So skilful were Moor's sketches of the 
saints, the engraver Ivan Pavlov recalled in his mem- 
oirs, that peasants used to put them up in their hall 
corners and pray to them, not noticing their satirical 
intentions.?! Moor continued to produce political post- 
ers, although less frequently, and became involved in 
theatrical design and book illustration. During the Sec- 
ond World War he returned more actively to work in 
the field of political posters, both in Moscow and in 
Samarkand, to where he had been evacuated. Together 
with his artistic work, Moor became a leading figure in 
the world of Soviet art education (the Kukryniksy and 
Alexander Deineka, for instance, were among his 

pupils?). He was awarded the title of ‘Honoured Art 

Worker', was elected to the presidium of the Union of 
Revolutionary Poster Workers in 1931, and in 1935 he 

was even elected to the Moscow City Soviet. Moor 

called himself ‘a Bolshevik, although an illiterate one’ 

and did not join the Communist Party until the end of 
the 1930s; in the view of one of his fellow artists, 

Deineka, he was nonetheless the ‘commissar of propa- 

gandistic revolutionary аге. 

Moor, according to his own account, was strongly 
influenced by French painting and by German graphic 
art, and perhaps most of all by Simplicissimus and its 
leading cartoonist Olaf Gulbransson (he was even 
known for some time as the ‘Russian Gulbransson””’). 
From an early age, as we have noted, he devoted himself 
to the study of icon painting, admiring its use of colour, 
form and composition even though he no longer shared 
its religious assumptions. Mikhail Cheremnykh, who 
held Moor in the highest regard, believed that Moor 
had also been influenced by the Russian graphic artist 
Mechislav Dobrokovsky (1895-1937).°° His poster 
style in fact took some time to develop, but as it did so 
these earlier influences gradually lost their direct pur- 
chase upon his work. Moor's first post-revolutionary 
poster, for instance, was issued by vTsIK in 1918; entitl- 
ed Before and After, it contrasted the well-dressed rich 
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РСКИЕ ПОЛКИ И КРАСНАЯ АРНИ 


ТЕПЕРЬ 


3.4 D. S. Moor, Tsarskie polki i Krasnaya Armiya, 
and the Red Army), coloured lithograph, 1919, 49 X 75 cm., 


(The Tsarist Regiments 
BS 1853. 


and badly-dressed poor before the revolution with the 
more equitable arrangements that had been introduced 
by the Bolsheviks, in which rewards were directly pro- 
portional to the work that people did.” Moor's Tsarist 


Regiments and the Red Army (Plate 3.4) also made use of 
the ‘before and after’ motif and was more of a lubok than 
a proper poster. One Soviet commentator has suggested 
that the figures of the worker, peasant and Red Army 
man in the right-hand frame reflected the influence of 
the icon-painting tradition; another more contemporary 
critic suggested that it showed the influence of the style 
russe.” His Death to World Imperialism (Plate 3.6), pro- 
duced in the summer of 1919, was clearly allegorical in 
form; so also was his The Enemy is at the Gates (Plate 
3.5), with its figure of a skeleton-like Death with the 
Tsar on its arm approaching the fortress of the RSFSR. 

This was Moor’s last strongly symbolic poster; his 
We will not Surrender Petrograd (Plate 3.7), produced in 
the spring of 1919, already showed an evolution to- 
wards a more directly representational style (perhaps 
not coincidentally, it was the first poster commissioned 
from Moor by Litizdat). His Soviet Turnip (Plate 3.8) 
adopted a somewhat different approach, tending toward 
the lubok although with a very different motif. It show- 
ed ‘Monsieur Capital’, assisted by a counter-revolution- 
ary grandmother, her reformist grandson and a dog, 
discovering that the turnip he had hoped to steal while. 


3.5 D. S. Moor, Vrag и vorot! On neset rabstvo, golod i smert! (The Enemy is at the Gates!), two coloured lithograph, 1919, 71 x 102 cm., BS 950; courtesy of the 


Musée d'histoire contemporaine, Paris. 
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3.6 D. S. Moor, Smert mirovomu imperializmu (Death to World Imperialism), coloured lithograph, 1919, 106 x 70 cm., BS 602. 
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3-7 D. 5. Moor, Petrograd пе otdadim (We will not surrender Petrograd), 
coloured lithograph, 1919, 104 х 70 cm., BS 1528. 


no-one was looking was in fact a Red Armyman.?? 
Moor's Labour (Plate 3.9) similarly depicted, in success- 
ive rows, agricultural workers tending to the needs of 
the landlord and industrial workers toiling for a bowler- 
hatted capitalist, assisted by a priest, until in the final 
row the working people resolved to end this 'slave lab- 
our’ and work for themselves rather than their oppress- 
‚ ors. Christmas (Plate 3.10), published towards the end 
of 1921, contrasted the pilgrimage of the privileged 
towards the East with the movement of workers, peas- 
ants and Red Armymen towards the red star of the re- 
volutionary cause. Its style, again, owed something to 
the lubok. 

Perhaps Moor's most celebrated poster and one 
which has become enduringly associated with the 
iconography of the revolutionary period is his Have You 
Enrolled as а Volunteer (Plate 3.12), which was inspired 
by the need to accelerate recruitment into the Red 
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, one joined up’. 


Army. Simple, bold and dynamic, it represents Moor's 
poster art at the height of its achievement. The poster 
was produced in a single night in June 1920, and in June, 
it has been pointed ош, ‘the nights are short'."? It was 
originally entitled Will You Volunteer?, but Moor dis- 
carded this wording in favour of the bolder, more direct 
appeal of the version he finally adopted. Some 47,455 
copies of the poster were produced. by Litizdat and 
distributed nationally. Тһе writer Valentin Kataev 
came across the poster in Odessa. Many posters of the 
time, he wrote shortly afterwards, called for the swift 
organisation of a Red Army. “Тһе most widely distri- 
buted was a poster depicting a Red Armyman, pointing 
at the viewer with a large and insistent index finger. He 
asked “Have you enrolled yet in the Red Army?" Every- 
’. Moor himself recollected that the 
poster had provoked a lot of discussion; some had told 
him that it made them ‘ashamed not to volunteer'. ? 
The recruiting officer with his pointing finger was 
not, admittedly, an entirely novel theme in the poster 


3.8 D. S. Moor, Sovetskaya repka (Soviet Turnip), three coloured lithograph, 
1920, 71 X 45 cm. BS 605. 
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3.9 D. 5. Moor, Trud (Labour), three coloured lithograph, 1920, 70 x 53 cm., BS 2434. 
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3.10 О. $. Moor, Rozhdestvo (Christmas), coloured lithograph, 1921, 71 x 


art of the period. Perhaps the most celebrated war 
poster of this kind was Alfred Leete’s Lord Kitchener 
with his ringing declaration, “Your country needs 
YOU’, which was first published in September 1914. 
Leete's poster in turn served as the model for James 
Montgomery Flagg's recruiting Uncle Sam and for 
others of a similar kind.** A Hungarian poster produced 
in that country during the short-lived Soviet republic of 
1919 showed a soldier pointing at the viewer and de- 
manding ‘You! Counter-revolutionary in the dark, 
Tremble!’.*° Moor may have been influenced by a Brit- 
ish poster, similar in style to Leete's Kitchener, which 
showed John Bull in front of an empty space in a row of 
troops asking ‘Who is absent? Is it YOU?'.*6 Moor, it 
appears, did not himself see this poster, but it was 
included in a display of British wartime art in Moscow 
in 1916 of which he was informed by Polonsky.* 
Moor's version was at all events a creative achievement 
in its own right, and one that has enjoyed enormous 
influence in the USSR and abroad ever since. Other 
posters produced in the following months, for instance, 
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asked ‘What have you done for the front?’ БІНЕ! 
ог whether the viewer had joined the Society of Friends 
of the Air Force and Fleet.*® The same device was em- 
ployed by Moor himself during the Second World War 
(see Plate 6.5); later still, in the 1980s, it was used to ask 
what those who saw it had done to assist Gorbachev’s 
campaign of acceleration and perestroika.*? 


D 


3.11 Anon, Chto ty sdelal dlya fronta? (‘What have You done for the Front?’), 
two coloured lithograph, 1920, 44 x 71 cm., BS 1890. 
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3.12 D. 5. Моог, Ty zapisalsya dobrovol'tsem? (Have You Enrolled as a Volunteer?), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 106 х 71 cm., BS 1798. 
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3.13 D. S. Moor, Pomogi (Help), black and white lithograph, 1921, 106 
Уст, BSe2762: 


Moor enjoyed a comparable degree of success with 
his poster Help (Plate 3.13), which was produced in 
1921 in connection with the famine which had over- 
whelmed the lower Volga basin. Nearly 20 million people 
lived in the area concerned and an enormous relief effort 
was organised, on an international scale as well as with- 
in the USSR itself. Moor’s resolution of the theme was 
again a simple but extraordinarily effective one: an 
elderly and emaciated peasant, simply dressed and with- 
out shoes, making an anguished appeal for assistance. It 
was in Moor’s own view the most successful of all his 
posters, and the only one he was willing to compare 
with the work of Mayakovsky.” He had begun to work 
on the poster following his participation in an exhibition 
in Moscow devoted to the famine. The exhibition made 
an enormous impression upon him, and he resolved to 
do what he could to mobilise assistance. To begin with 
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he had thought all the testimony he could collect about 
the famine was of such significance that it must be used, 

and conceived of a poster based upon a starving peasant 
surrounded by evidence of all the horrors by which the 
famine had been accompanied. In the end he decided to 
focus upon a single detail: a bare, dried-out and broken 
ear of corn, transfixing the body of a starving peasant. 
In this single ear of corn, be recalled, he had tried to 
represent the ‘scorched and barren steppe lands, and 
the animals swollen-with hunger, and the tears of the 
mothers, and the frightened eyes of the children’. His 
purpose would not have been achieved, however, if 
he had not at the same time indicated some means by 
which those who saw the poster and were affected by it 
could contribute towards a solution. This was achieved 
by the simple slogan ‘Help’; the word, in Russian, 1s in 
the second person singular, deliberately chosen so as to 
appeal to everyone who saw it in a personal and 
individual way.?! 

Moor’s other posters of the civil war years covered a 
wide range of topics. Some of the more attractive but 
less well-known ones appealed “То the people of the 
Caucasus’ (Plate 3.15) and to “Comrade Muslims’ (Plate 
3.17) in connection with the southern campaigns of the 
Red Army in 1919 and 1920 respectively. His The Red 


3.14 D. S. Moor, Krasnyi soldat na fronte ne obut, ne odet (The Red Soldier at 
the Front is without Footwear and Clothing), black and white lithograph, 
80, TAL X Bile 385 125. 
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3.15 D. S. Moor, Narodam Kavkaza (То the Peoples of the Caucasus), coloured lithograph, 1920, 71 x 106, BS 358. 


Soldier at the Front is without Footwear and Clothing (Plate 
3.14), issued in October 1920, urged mothers and 
housewives to open their trunks and give all they could 
to those who were defending them. Various other 
features of the home front were treated in, for instance, 
Priests help Capital and Hinder the Worker (Plate 3.16), 
which foreshadowed Moor’s later anti-religious work, 
and the posters that were devoted to deserters and sab- 
oteurs (see for instance Plate 5.17). Soviet Russia is an 
Armed Camp (Plate 3.18), based on a version of the Red 
Army emblem, showed how every section of the pop- 
ulation - youth and women as well as workers, peas- 
ants and party members — could contribute to the war 
effort. Several of Moor’s civil war posters were devoted 
to particular occasions, such as the third anniversary of 
Soviet rule (Plate 3.19) or the First of May (Plate 3.20). 
Most of his posters, however, reflected the progress of 
the civil war itself, both the struggle against Denikin 
and other domestic opponents (see for instance Plates 
5.23 and 24) and the Russo-Polish hostilities of 1920 (see 
Plates 5.1, 15 and 18). 

Perhaps surprisingly, in view of the uncompromising 
and sometimes ferocious nature of his work, Moor 
was personally a mild, sociable and good-humoured 


3.16 D. S. Moor, Popy pomogayut kapitalu i meshayut rabochemu. Proch’ s 
dorogi! (The Priests help Capital and Hinder the Workers), three coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 74 х 108 cm., BS 3359. 
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3.17 D. S. Moor, Tovarishchi Musulman’e! (Comrade Muslims), coloured lithograph, 1919, 95 х 70, BS 1766. 
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man who latterly suffered from poor health. The 
cartoonist Boris Efimov, meeting Moor for the first 
time in 1922 in the offices of the newly-established 
magazine Krokodil (Crocodile), had expected someone 
“severe and haughty, with-a frown on his brow’. Moor, 
on the contrary, turned out to be ‘remarkably simple, 
sociable and merry’. Moor, Efimov recalled, took a 
supremely indifferent attitude to all worldly matters and 
creature comforts. In summer he wore a simple half- 
buttoned belted blouse, and in winter a service jacket 
under a peasant coat, open at the front, with a high- 
pointed Cossack hat upon his head. An enormous home- 
made cigarette was usually clamped between his teeth.” 
The engraver Ivan Pavlov, who first met Moor as a 
young man at a literary evening, remembered him as a 
‘very interesting, lively and chatty’ person, with a sharp 
sense of humour. His sketches of actors from the Arts 
and Maly theatres, including Stanislavsky and others, 


3.18 (left) D.S. Moor, Sovetskaya Rossiya — osazhdennyi lager. Vse na oboronu! 
(Soviet Russia is an Armed Camp), coloured lithograph, 1919, 97 X 73 cm., 
BS 1714. 


3.19 (below) D. S. Moor, Oktyabr’ 1917 — oktyabr’ 1920. Da zdravstvuet 
vsemirnyi Krasnyi Oktyabr! (October 1917 — October 1920. Long Live the 


Worldwide Red October!), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 69 х 107 cm., BS 
394. 
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3.20 D. S. Moor, I-e Мауа- prazdnik truda (Ist of May - a Festival of Labour), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 107 x 71 cm., BS 448/9. 


were then in vogue. Moor later developed into an artist 
and caricaturist, so effective, Pavlov recalled, that ques- 
tions were asked about his work in foreign parliaments 
and the Pope even excommunicated him. (Pavlov’s 
remarks appear in fact to refer to a cartoon by Boris 
Efimov, published in Izvestiya in December 1926, in 
which the British Foreign Secretary and the Polish Prime 
Minister were shown applauding an announcement that 
four Lithuanian Communists had been executed; this 
did indeed lead to an official diplomatic protest.)?? 

Moor was a great lover of animals, especially birds. 
As Pavlov recalled, he had converted one of the rooms 
of his flat into an aviary, where he kept as many as 200 
pigeons of various kinds. Moor gave his birds hum- 
orous name: one of them was called ‘Wilhelm 17,54 It 
was far from easy to feed so many birds in Moscow in 
the early post-revolutionary years, but Moor somehow 
managed to cope, keeping a box of corn in his hall for 
this purpose. The house manager, dissatisfied with these 
arrangements, took Moor to court on a charge of ‘using 
living quarters for pigeons’. The court, however, found 
in Moor's favour.” According to some popular verse 
which appeared in Krokodil, Moor used to talk to his 
pigeons for hours on end. He also had a raven called 
Vanka who, in answer to the question ‘Who is strongest 
of all in the world?', would reply ЕККА” (the Worker- 
Peasant Red Army).? Apart from his birds, Moor had a 
mongrel dog called Fifka, and (as a Cossack) considered 
himself an excellent judge of horses and often attended 
races.” He lavished no such attention upon his own 
surroundings: he had a small flat on the fifth floor of an 
elderly apartment building which he made no attempt 
to decorate, and had given away the car with which he 
had been provided by Sergo Ordzhonikidze. Moor and 
his wife entertained regularly, and the three small rooms 
of their flat on Serebryanicheskii Lane was usually full of 
young artists, actors and musicians. Their only son un- 
fortunately died at an early age, a loss Moor found very 
hard «о Безе? 

Moor was a great favourite with younger artists, who 
found him an attractive, kindly figure in whom they 
could confide.°? Nikolai Dolgorukov, who was one of 
his pupils at the Higher Artistic-Technical Institute 
(vKhuTEIN) and later a distinguished poster artist in his 
own right, came into contact with Moor in the early 
1920s. Like Efimov he had expected him to be austere 
and forbidding, but found him instead a large, heavy, 
noisy man, with light blue and very direct eyes his most 
notable feature.® By this time Moor was already suf- 
fering badly from asthma, and going up the stairs he 
would stop several times to regain breath. In particular- 
ly bad weather he would not leave home as he found too 
much difficulty in breathing.?' Giving a lecture, he 


3.21 Unknown photographer, Viktor Deni (from My, nashi druz'ya i nashi 
vragi v risunkakh Deni [Moscow-Leningrad: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo, 


1930]). 


would simply sit down somewhere on the edge of the 
table and begin to talk. ‘Charming, lively, with a sharp 
sense of humour, Moor immediately fascinated people 
and charmed them’, Dolgorukov recalled. 

Dologorukov was one of those who visited Moor at 
home and experienced his spartan and unusual life style 
at first hand. Fifka attacked him at the door, and from 
inside a crow could be heard. Although it was the early 
afternoon Moor was still breakfasting, as he slept poorly 
and usually worked into the night. He offered Dolgo- 
rukov a glass of Riesling. When Moor was younger he 
had sung well, Dolgorukov recalled; he had an excellent 
musical memory, and could sing more than one opera 
from beginning to end. He loved to listen to musical 
broadcasts at night on his radio, especially La Scala of 
Milan.® Although easy-going at a personal level, Moor 
was nonetheless a stern critic of any kind of sloppiness 
or routine in the field of агг. 

Moor was slightly older than Viktor Deni, the other 
leading figure in Soviet poster art during the civil war 
period. Moor nonetheless characterised him, in an art- 
icle written in the late 1930s, as an ‘oldster’, one of those 
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whose artistic formation had predated the October 
revolution.? Viktor Nikolaevich Deni (real name Deni- 
sov) had been born in February 1893 in Moscow; his 
father was an impoverished member of the gentry who 
had died three years after Deni was born.?? Deni was 
sent to a school for orphaned members of the gentry, 
where he first displayed his excellent visual and musical 
memory. He was not, apparently, a particularly diligent 
pupil, preferring to spend his time drawing and study- 
ing art, in which he was much influenced by a number 
of distinguished visiting teachers. Deni's particular 
heroes at this time, and indeed in later life, were Ilya 
Repin and Valentin Serov. He began to publish his 
sketches in Budilnik at the end of 1910, acting on the 
advice of an older brother who worked as a satirical poet 
for the journal. Soon his work began to appear not only 
in Budilnik but also in the newspaper Golos Moskvy 
(Voice of Moscow), the theatrical journal Rampa i zhizn 
(Footlights and Life) and elsewhere. By this time he had 
begun to employ the pseudonym 'Deni, or less fre- 
quently ‘Visov’. Deni, a contraction of his own name, 
may also have been suggested by the name of the lead- 
ing Satirikon cartoonist Re-mi (Nikolai Remizov).°’ 
Deni published frequently in Budilnik between 1910 and 
1912, as well as contributing sketches of well-known 
writers and cartoons on international themes to Golos 
Moskvy and other journals.9? 

A year before the First World War broke out Deni 
moved to St Petersburg, where he was an immediate 
success. He was taken up by N. G. Shebuev, artistic 
director of the journal Solntse Rossii (Sun of Russia), and 
began to publish regularly both here and in Vesna 
(Spring), Satirikon and other satirical journals. Не 
himself became the artistic director of the satirical- 
humorous weekly journal Bich, while continuing to 
place his work in Budilnik and elsewhere. His work 
began to be collected, and he was invited to undertake 
theatrical designs. Deni appears to have been particular- 
ly popular with the opera singer Fedor Shalyapin, who 
amassed a considerable collection of his work.”” During 
the wartime years there were fewer outlets for Deni’s 
satirical talents, because of censorship as well as the 
jingoistic atmosphere of the time, but in February 1917 
conditions became easier and satirical journals re- 
emerged in sharper and more combative form. Deni 
worked mainly for Bich at this time, which itself 
came under the control of a new and outspokenly anti- 
Bolshevik editor, A. Amfiteatrov. Bich had welcomed 
the overthrow of the autocracy but had already opposed 
the revolutionary movement; under Amfiteatrov’s edi- 
torship it moved still further to the right and began to 
take part in anti-Bolshevik press campaigns. Lack of a 
clear understanding of what was happening in the 
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Тов. Ленин ОЧИЩАЕТ 
землю OT нечисти. 


3.22 У. М. Deni, Tov. Lenin ochishchaet zemlyu ot nechisti (Comrade Lenin 
Cleans the World of Filth), coloured lithograph, 1920, 68 x 44 cm., BS 634. 


country led Deni, in the words of his Soviet biographer, 
to an ‘incorrect assessment’ of the activities of the 
Bolsheviks and to an ‘inaccurate representation’ of the 
role of the working class." Soon after the October 
revolution Bich was closed down, its editor emigrated 
and Deni had to look elsewhere for employment. 

Deni wrote at this point to Anatoly Lunacharsky, 
People's Commissar for Enlightenment, to offer his ser- 
vices as an artist to the new regime. Lunacharsky well 
remembered the occasion on which Deni had come to 
see him, as he later wrote in a preface to a collection of 
Deni's sketches. He seemed very young but also very 
ill, and had told him ‘not without melancholy’ that he 
welcomed the revolution and wished henceforth to 
devote its talents to its service. This he had done."! Deni 
was given work under the auspices of Litizdat and was 
attached initially to the artistic section of the Volga 
military district, where he became involved in poster 


work and also in newspaper caricature and lectures оп 
fine art to soldiers and the local population. Several of 
Deni's first Soviet posters appeared in Kazan, where 
he was stationed, for instance the poster The Last Hour 


(see Plate 1.12), and his poster In the Waves of Revolution, . 


which showed ‘Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Co.’ drowning in the sea while bubbles labelled ‘Plan of 
Struggle with Communism’ burst above their heads.” 
Deni's poster Comrade Lenin Cleans the World of Filth 
(Plate 3.22), based upon a cartoon by Cheremnykh 
which had appeared in Bednota in October 1918, also 
appeared in Kazan." Е 
Some years later, piqued by the republication of some 
of his old Bich cartoons in the satirical magazine Krasnyi 
perets (Red Pepper), Deni wrote a letter to Pravda in 
which he tried to place a better complexion upon his 
early attachment to the revolutionary cause. His service 
to the new regime had begun, he wrote, ‘not in the 
distant rear and not in the sixth year of existence of 
Soviet power’ but in Kazan, which had at that time been 
in the forefront of the struggle against Kolchak. ‘Here’, 
he went on, ‘observing the heroic struggle of Soviet 
power and becoming aware of the real nature of the 
revolution’, he had resolved to dedicate himself to the 
Bolshevik cause. In Kazan his works, reproduced in 
great quantities, had made a considerable popular im- 
pression. Trotsky, while stopping over in the town, had 
been shown his work and had made the artist’s personal 
acquaintance in his own train; he hoped Trotsky would 
remember the occasion. His services had also been re- 
quired by Lunacharsky. Since that time, he wrote, he 
had faithfully supported the new regime and given all 
his energies to the establishment of the new life.” 
Pravda itself supported Deni against Krasnyi perets's 
real or implied attack.” The poet Demyan Bedny also 
made Deni's acquaintance in Kazan at this time. ‘How it 
came about', he recalled a few years later, 'that the 
puny, ailing, hothouse blond, as we knew Deni, turned 
into a staunch, brave, even cheeky agitator – that amazed 
everyone’. 76 
Deni was most active in the production of political 
posters during 1919 and 1920, when the best-known of 
his sharply satirical poster work appeared. His Denikin’s 
Band (Plate 3.23), for instance, appeared under the aus- 
pices of Litizdat in the autumn of 1919, with accom- 
panying verses by Demyan Bedny. It depicted Denikin, 
in the centre of the front row, together with a priest, a 
kulak, a right-wing politician with a picture of the Tsar, 
a policeman and two casks of spirits, under a banner 
reading Beat the Workers and the Peasants. Deni’s “‘Libera- 
tors" (Plate 3.24) was also directed against Denikin; at 
113,500 copies, it was the most widely reproduced of all 
civil war posters. Deni’s At the Grave of the Counter- 


Revolution (Plate 3.25), produced for Litizdat in the 
autumn of 1920, depicted a weeping priest and capitalist 
at the grave of Kolchak, Denikin and other anti- 
Bolshevik leaders, while behind them the apparation of 
a dead Tsarist soldier floated in the sky. Deni’s Manifesto 
(Plate 3.26), also produced in late 1920, showed a priest, 
a bourgeois and Baron Wrangel grouped together under 
imperial regalia behind a placard reading ‘All power to 
the landlords and capitalists!) Whip the workers and 
peasants!’. 

Deni devoted a comparable degree of attention to the 
Russo-Polish war of 1920. His Entente under the Mask of 
Peace (Plate 1.19), for instance, produced in the summer 
of 1920, was intended to show the real aims of the West- 
ern powers at this time despite their peaceful overtures; 
it showed Deni's sometimes exaggerated tendency to 
bestialise his opponents, giving them porcine faces, 
fang-like teeth, slavering jaws and pointed ears. His Sow 
trained in Paris (Plate 3.27) was similarly intended to 
suggest that the Poles, supported by the French, would 
be content with nothing less than the restoration of the 
‘frontiers of 1772’. Deni's Peasant (Plate 3.28), produced 
during the Polish advance into Soviet Russia in the early 
summer of 1920, suggested that the Polish landlords 
would go so far as to reintroduce slavery in the lands 
they conquered; his Hangmen torture the Ukraine, show- 
ing a distinctly Christ-like figure being nailed to a cross 
by a Polish officer assisted by the counter-revolutionary 
leader Petlyura, suggested that for some there might be 
a fate that was still worse.” 

Deni extended his satirical talents to a variety of other 
subjects including the League of Nations (Plate 3.29), 
which he represented as a grouping of major Western 
powers under the heading ‘Capitalists of the world, 
unite". The League, which formally came into existence 
in January 1920, was widely seen as a capitalist con- 
spiracy in Soviet Russia at this time, although the USSR 
did eventually become a member in the 1930s; the USA, 
depicted at the centre of the new organisation, was not 
in fact a member of the League at this or any subsequent 
time. Deni's Capital (Plate 3.30), produced in a massive 
100,000 copies in late 1919, involved him in collabora- 
tion with Demyan Bedny, who provided the verse for 
many of Deni's civil war posters. Simple but expres- 
sive, it has been described as “опе of the most outstand- 
ing satirical sheets of the whole civil war period’. The 
spider and web motif, already apparent in Capital, was 
addressed more directly in Deni's The Spider and the Flies 
(Plate 1.13), produced at about the same time, again 
with verses by Demyan Bedny. It was one of Deni's 
posters attacking organised religion; his All Men are 
Brothers — and I like to Take from Them was in a similar 
vein.” His Third International (Plate 3.31) appeared 
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3.23 (left) V. М. Deni, Denikinskaya banda (Denikin's Band), coloured lithograph, 
1919, 100 x 68 cm., BS 1081. 


3.24 (right) V. М. Deni, "Osvoboditeli"", (“Liberators”), coloured lithograph, 1919, 65 
X 95 cm., BS 1498. 


3.25 (below left) V. IN. Deni, Na mogile kontrrevolyutsii (At the Grave of the 
Counter-Revolution), 1920, 93 X 70 cm., BS 1412. 


3.26 (below right) У. М. Deni, Manifest. Vsya vlast’ pomeshchikam i kapitalistam! 
Rabochim i krest'yanam plet’ (Manifesto), coloured lithograph, 1920, 68 х 52 cm., BS 
1357. 
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3.29 У. М. Deni, Liga natsii (The League of Nations), coloured 3.90 V. М. Deni, Kapital (Capital), three coloured 
lithograph, 1919, 98 x 75 cm., BS 303. lithograph, 1919, 54 x 35 cm., BS 237. 
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rather later, in early 1921, and in only 5,000 copies; it 
was one of the last posters that Deni produced at this 
time. Altogether Deni composed nearly fifty posters, 
most of them for Litizdat, between 1918 and 1921“ 
Like Moor and other poster artists he subsequently 
became more and more involved in newspaper cartoon 
work and from 1921 was a regular contributor to Pra- 
уда, Izvestiya, Krasnaya Niva (Red Cornfield) and other 
publications, specialising in foreign policy themes. Deni 
returned to poster work during the Second World War, 
re-using some of his old compositions; he died very 
shortly afterwards, in 1946.?! 

Deni's poster art has been subject to a variety of 
interpretations, both at the time and subsequently. 
Polonsky, for instance, who directed Deni's work for 
Litizdat, described him as a ‘brilliant caricaturist’ to 
whom the spirit of the poster proper was 'alien'. He had 
prepared a series of sketches for Litizdat, ‘very interes- 
ting and sharp', but they were on the whole not posters 
in the accepted sense of the word but "large satirical 
painted drawings'. All of Deni's posters, for this reason, 
could be reproduced without loss or even to their 
advantage on the pages of an illustrated journal or 
newspaper, or they could be framed like a picture.** 
Moor, in Polonsky's view a more ‘posterly’ artist, 
himself described Deni as a ‘genuine newspaperist’ 
whose satirical skill enabled him to see the ugly realities 
behind what were often pleasant-seeming exteriors. A 
background or interior were often lacking, allowing 
Deni to concentrate all his attention upon the psycholo- 
gical features of the face or of the body. In Moor's view, 
Deni's work had two main faults: he had some difficulty 
in coping with themes that fell outside his usual reper- 
toire, and he also suffered from a certain stylistic inertia 
— his work of the early 1920s and the late 1930s, for 
instance, was almost identical in formal terms.” 

A much more kindly view was taken by Lunacharsky, 
who appears in effect to have acted as Deni's patron at 
this time. ‘In Deni’, he wrote, ‘we have a combination 
of a sharp political mind, faultlessly understanding situ- 
ations and the relations between us, our friends and our 
enemies, and a formidable artistic gift.' Deni, he went 
on, was ‘not only a draftsman’ but a ‘poet, a littérateur of 
the pencil’. His characteristics included an ‘unusually 
gentle humour, which he plays in a friendly way upon 
the shoulders of one or other of us or of our friends’, but 
he was also capable of the ‘highest degree of anger and 
scorn’ where the imperialist bourgeoisie was concern- 
ed.?* Lunacharsky wrote personally to Lenin on Deni's 
behalf in March 1920 to try to secure him better living 
conditions. Deni, he explained, was “опе of the most 
sincere and talented of our friends', who had created the 
‘best posters that we have’. His work had been used for 
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agitational purposes and was very well known; some of 
it had even been reprinted in foreign journals. He was 
very keen to continue this work, but he was a sick man. 
In view of this he must be given more reasonable living 
conditions, for which he would certainly reward them 
with marvellous, sharp and well-aimed posters. Luna- 
charsky asked Lenin personally to arrange for Deni to 
receive some comfortable and well-heated accommoda- 
tion in Soviet government premises, if possible in the 
Kremlin itself, together with the right to eat in the 
government canteen or at least to receive an adequate 
supply of foodstuffs at his own address. Deni also 
approached Lenin directly and sent him a folder of draw- 
ings, which the Soviet leader apparently examined with 
great approval; both Lev Sosnovsky, editor of the peas- 
ant paper Bednota, and Lenin's wife Krupskaya confirm- 
ed that he looked through albums of Deni's work with 
some amusement while recuperating at Gorky in 
192398 

Boris Efimov is one of those who have left us their 
recollections of Deni during these early post-revolution- 
ary years. Meeting Deni in the offices of Pravda їп 1922, 
Efimov was struck, as he had been with Moor, by the 
discrepancy between art and artist. Deni's poster work 
was striking, full-blooded, and full of optimistic hum- 
our; Deni himself, however, was misanthropic, ailing, 
and overly concerned about his state of health. Deni 
disliked open windows, lifts or other populated places, 
fearing infection, and whatever the weather he wrapped 
up in a warm scarf. Although Deni ‘was a smoker he 
took the most elaborate precautions: first of all he clean- 
ed the cigarette paper with a wad of cotton that he kept 
in a special box, then he disinfected the mouthpiece with 
a burnt match, and finally he smoked it out of the side of 
his mouth so that the smoke went to the side. In later 
life these hypochondriac tendencies gained ground, and 
he was rarely seen at all in public although he continued 
to work actively.” Nikolai Dolgorukov similarly re- 
called Deni as an isolated figure, thin, mournful and 
unsociable, who seemed a most unlikely author of his 
witty, warmhearted cartoons and posters. Dolgorukov 
made Deni's acquaintance for the first time in the winter 
of 1930. Deni, wrapped up in a warm black coat with a 
fur collar, was looking disapprovingly at the small panel 
in the window which had been opened for ventilation. 
Dolgorukov once travelled home with Deni and offered 
him some grapes from a bag he had bought along the 
way. Deni was appalled: the grapes were unwashed — 
had Dolgorukov gone mad, or did he want to become 
ill? Dolgorukov visited Deni’s flat at Durasovsky Lane 
and found it larger and more comfortable than Moor’s, 
but the main dining and working room was rather dark, 
with just a single window for illumination, and there 


were cats everywhere — оп the floor, оп the divan, on 
the chairs and even on the dining table. Despite his 
characteristic reserve, Deni suggested that he should 
collaborate with the younger artist and a series of post- 
ers on the first Five Year Plan appeared under their joint 
signatures. ?? 

Perhaps only one other artist deserves attention in the 
same context as Moor and Deni: Nikolai Kochergin, a 
rather younger artist whose work must nonetheless be 
ranked among the most effective and influential as well 
as aesthetically satisfying of the entire civil war period.”” 
Kochergin was born in May 1897 in the village of 
Vsesvyatsky on the outskirts of Moscow. After educa- 
tion at a village school and in Moscow, where he spent 
most of his time running and visiting art galleries, 
Kochergin entered the Stroganov Art School in 1908. 
As well as his formal studies, he was able to indulge an 
interest in Greek mythology and met Maxim Gorky. In 
1917 a soviet was established at the Stroganov School, 
and meetings and discussions took place on the working 
class and its relationship to art. Kochergin was involved 
in these and had already begun to take an active part in 
the new artistic world that was developing, contribut- 
ing to the festive decoration of Petrograd for May Day 
in 1918 even before he had graduated from the Strog- 
anov School. This he did with a diploma in sculpture in 
the summer of the same year (Kochergin was in fact one 
of the few prominent poster artists to have received a 
formal art training). In the summer of 1918 he joined 
the Red Army as a volunteer together with ten fellow 
students, and was sent to the Higher School of Military 
Camouflage. He took part in the decoration of Theatre 
Square in Moscow for the anniverary of the revolution, 
and also prepared agitational handouts which came to 
the attention of Nikolai Podvoisky, the former chair- 
man of the Petrograd Military-Revolutionary Commit- 
tee and one of the leaders of the Red Army. Kochergin 
was invited to join Podvoisky’s staff as a military artist. 

In the spring of 1919 Kochergin was sent with an 
agitational team to Kharkov, which had just been taken 
by the Red Army. He prepared two posters in the train 
which were published in Kharkov on his arrival, and 
also took part in street decoration. Later he worked with 
three other artists in a carriage which was attached to 
Podvoisky’s train, travelling from front to front and 
producing posters within an hour or two of the events 
to which they were intended to refer. None of these 
posters, produced by colour wash on a paper or 
plywood base, is now extant. In the simmer of 1919 
Kochergin returned to Moscow; he continued his poster 
work for Vsevobuch (the military literacy campaign, 
now headed by Podvoisky) and Litizdat, collaborating 
with Demyan Bedny and others in this connection. A 


poster he produced at this time, Ukrainian Torments, 
produced in 30,000 copies in 1919, was so successful 
that it was republished twice the following year in 
comparable quantities. Another poster, To the Ukrainian 
Comrades, appeared in early 1920.?? His most successful 
early poster, however, was his The Enemy is at the Gates! 
All to the Defence of Petrograd (Plate 3.34), which was 
produced and put up in a single day when Denikin was 
approaching Moscow and Petrograd was in comparable 
danger. Its influence was felt immediately upon other 
posters such as Moor’s The Enemy is at the Gates and 
Apsit’s The Enemy wants to Capture Tula, both of which 
appeared a few days later.?! 

During 1920 Kochergin produced several posters 
devoted to the subject of economic reconstruction, 
among them Dislocation and the Army of Labour (Plate 
3.32), with a text by Demyan Bedny. Kochergin was 
fully occupied at this time during the day and he had to 
carry out his poster work during the evenings or at 
night. He was given a special warrant allowing him to 
use an 100 watt bulb for this purpose. His other work 
included part of the decoration of the agitational train 
‘V. I. Lenin’ and a poster for the First of May (Plate 
3.33), which was one of the first to reflect a joyful and 
festive rather than severely military approach to such 
occasions. Kochergin continued to work on military 
posters, producing It’s Wrangel’s Turn and particularly 
Wrangel is Coming (Plate 3.37), which was issued in 
75,000 copies in the late summer of 1920. Towards the 
end of 1920 Kochergin was sent to work at the newly- 
established Soviet mission in Persia, but he contracted 
typhus on the way and remained in Baku. In February 
1921 he helped establish Soviet control in Georgia, and 
some of his most inventive and decorative work was 
produced here under the auspices of Rosta (see next 
chapter). His First of May (Plate 3.35), for instance, 
appeared on 1 May 1921 with its text in Georgian; his 
Long Live the Friendship of all the Peoples of the Caucasus 
(Plate 3.36) appeared at about the same time and showed 
some stylistic similarities, particularly the imaginative 
use of colour which was characteristic of all Kochergin’s 
work and which made him one of the most popular of 
all the poster artists." From about the end of 1921 
Kochergin, like other poster artists, became involved 
in newspaper cartoon work and also in book illustration 
and theatrical design, first of all in the south of Russia 
and later in Petrograd. He died in 1974.” 

The civil war years — roughly from the summer of 
1918, when the first interventionist forces arrived in 
Russia, up to the autumn of 1920, when the last serious 
domestic opposition had been defeated — were the years 
in which the Soviet political poster attained the peak of 
its achievement. The work of this period was often sim- 
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3.31 (left) V. М. Deni, Ш-і Internatsional (The Third International), three 
coloured lithograph, 1921, 44 X 36 cm., BS 658. 


3.32 (above) М. M. Kochergin, Razrukha i armiya truda (Dislocation and the 
Army of Labour), coloured lithograph, 1920, 53 x 71, BS 2353. 


3.33 (below left) N. M. Kochergin, I-e Maya 1920 goda. Cherez oblomki 
kapitalizma k vsemirnomu bratstvu trudyashchikhsya! (The First of May), 1920, 
701X153 cm.. В5 451 


3.34 (below right) N. М. Kochergin, Vrag и vorot! Vse na zashchitu Petrograda 
(The Enemy is at the Gates! All to the Defence of Petrograd), three coloured 
lithograph, 1919, 104 х 70 cm., BS 949. 
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3.35 М. М. Kochergin, I Maya (Ist of May), coloured lithograph, 3.36 М. M. Kochergin, Da zdravstvuet bratstvo vsekh narodov 
no date [1921], 83 х 64 cm., BS 423; text in Georgian. Kavkaza! (Long Live the Brotherhood of all the Peoples of the 


Caucasus), three coloured lithograph, 1921, 88 X 66 cm., BS 99. 


3.37 N. M. Kochergin, Vrangel’ idet! К oruzhiyu, proletarii! (Wrangel is Coming! To Arms, Proletarians), coloured lithograph, 1920, 53 х 
71 cm., BS 961. 
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ple, even crude, by comparison with the elaborately 
produced posters that had appeared in the first months 
following the revolution, still more so the work that 
was to appear in later years. The paper was often very 
poor in quality, and only a limited range of colours was 
available or could in practice be employed. As Polonsky 
pointed out, posters were needed urgently, and might 
be current for only a few days. Every extra colour that 
was used meant a longer printing process and a great- 
er delay in publication. As a result, only one or two 
colours were used in most cases; only in exceptional 
circumstances, when a week or two was in hand, could 
three or four colours be employed. Posters produced in 
this more leisurely manner tended to be on fairly general 
themes, such as Moor’s Death to World Imperialism (Plate 
3.6) or Deni’s League of Nations (Plate 3.29).?* 

At the same time the urgency and need to appeal to 
the widest possible audience compelled poster artists to 
aim for the maximum of simplicity and directness in 
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their compositions. Distinctively posterly features came 
to the fore: compositions became stronger and simpler, 
often based upon a single active figure in the fore- 
ground; texts became shorter; a direct appeal was made 
to the viewer, emphasising action of some kind rather 
than passive contemplation; and a boldly symbolic use 
was made of colour, marking out the positive and 
negative features in every composition in a manner that 
bound the text and design into a powerful and effective 
unity. The critic and historian A. A. Sidorov, who lived 
through these events, has reasonably argued that a 
poster such as Moor’s Help is ‘a genuinely great work’, 
fully on a par with poems such as Blok’s The Twelve, 
and certainly superior to anything that was achieved in 
the other graphic arts during the same period.” In terms 
of the development of the poster itself the work of 
Soviet artists in these civil war years represented a level 
of achievement which has scarcely been improved upon 
in any other country or at any other time. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Mayakovsky, 
Cheremnykh and the 
Rosta Windows 


The civil war years saw the emergence of a further 
distinctive form of poster art: the ‘Rosta Windows’ 
(Okna ROSTA), which took their name from the 
Russian Telegraph Agency (Rosta) responsible for their 
publication. Rosta was established by a утвік decree of 
7 September 1918 on the basis of the old Petrograd 
telegraph agency and a newly-formed press bureau 
attached to the Council of People’s Commissars.! The 
new Agency was purged of hostile or unsuitable staff 
members, and then staffed with party journalists and 
members of the literary intelligentsia who were 
thought to be friendly to its objectives. In March 1918 it 
moved from Petrograd to Moscow, which had become 
the Soviet capital the previous month. From the spring 
of 1919 until the end of 1920 Rosta was headed by Pla- 
ton Kerzhentsev (1881—1940), a Bolshevik since 1904 
who had lived abroad before the revolution and who 
took a direct interest in street theatre and the performing 
arts as well as in journalism and (later) diplomacy.” To 
begin with Rosta was concentrated in Moscow and 
Petrograd, with only three or four regional branches. In 
the spring of 1919, however, it was decided to establish 
Rosta sections in all the regional centres, and this was 
achieved about a year later. The Council of People’s 
Commissars press bureau had been responsible mainly 
for informing the press and other bodies of the decrees 
and decisions of the Soviet government; the Petrograd 
telegraph agency had had the task of collecting and dis- 
seminating domestic and foreign news through the 
telegraph system. Rosta was given in addition the task 
of collecting and distributing any other informational 
material that the Soviet press might find necessary. 
With the widening in the scope of its work, an increase 
in the number of newspapers that were published and an 
expansion in the area under Soviet rule Rosta acquired 
more and more responsibilities, finally becoming, in 
Kerzhentsev’s works, a ‘sort of syndicate of the Soviet 
РЕ. 

Rosta had three main areas of work: information; 
agitation; and the supervision of the Soviet press 
generally. It published a daily bulletin, based upon items 
culled from foreign radio broadcasts as well as from the 
foreign press, and this was distributed widely to central 
and local newspapers. Informational material of this 
kind began to be divided into two forms: a Radio 
Bulletin, consisting of about 3,000 words of material, 
and a shorter Poster Bulletin, consisting of just 500—600 
words. The former was sent to the larger newspapers, 
the latter communicated by telegraph or telephone to 
local areas and to their party and state committees. 
Where there were no local papers the bulletin was typed 
up and displayed on boards; major proclamations on 
matters of the day were made public in the same way. 
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From the spring of 1919 a special daily Agit-Rosta 
bulletin was issued, and from about the same time a 
Rosta wall-newspaper began to appear, first on a week- 
ly basis and then more often, conveying the latest news 
in telegraphic style and frequently including cartoons or 
satirical sketches. Special issues were produced for im- 
portant occasions, such as anniversaries of the revolu- 
tion or the periodic mobilisations oftroops. Rosta also 
distributed maps, portraits and other kinds of visual 
material, and attempts were made to develop ‘illumina- 
ted’ newspapers and posters by projecting coloured 
slides on to the walls of public buildings in suitable 
locations. The printing industry was in a poor state and 
reproduction in colour was almost impossible, so Rosta 
decided to organise special *windows' in all its sections 
containing colour drawings on themes of the day.* This 
was the origin of the ‘Rosta Windows’, which thus 
‘combined’, as a Soviet scholar has put it, 'the functions 
of poster, newspaper, magazine and information bulle- 
"unb? 

The publication of Rosta Windows began in the 
autumn of 1919 and continued until January 1922. For 
the last part of this period they appeared under the 
auspices of Glavpolitprosvet (GPP), a committee for 
political education attached to the People's Commis- 
sariat for Enlightenment. The posters were hung up in 
busy places, not just in shop windows; in fact ‘win- 
dows' became a progressively less accurate designation. 
They could not, however, simply be hung out on the 
street, because of wind, rain and the attentions of anti- 
Bolshevik members of the public.” Rosta Windows 
appeared in a single copy to begin with, then for a time 
were copied by hand, and finally from the spring of 
1920 they were duplicated by means of cardboard sten- 
cils. Up to 300 copies of each Window could be run off 
in two or three days.’ With five artists engaged in their 
production, each of whom could prepare an average of 
ten Windows a month, the average monthly production 
of the Moscow Rosta office alone could reach up to 
50,000 separate Windows.? Most of them were hung up 
in Moscow itself; others were sent to Rosta offices in the 
localities for display or possible republication. The first 
appeared at the beginning of September 1919 beside the 
Moscow City Soviet in the window of the former sweet 
ship Abrikosov and Sons (the building is no longer in 
existence); it dealt with Denikin and the fall of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic.” It was labelled ‘Rosta 
Satire Window No. 1’, and promised that the text and 
drawings would be changed weekly. Several more 
Windows were put up in the same month, on the corner 
of Petrovka and Kuznetsky Bridge and elsewhere in the 
city centre. By the beginning of 1920 about ten different 
sequences of Rosta Windows were appearing in various 


different locations. This poses some problems for the 
numbering of the Windows: there were in fact six ‘No. 
Is’, nine “Чо. 2s’ and altogether about 100 different 
Windows numbered between 1 and 21.!° 

The idea of creating the Windows belonged to 
Mikhail Cheremnykh, who from the beginning of 1919 
had been working on the printed Rosta wall-newspaper, 
contributing sketches and cartoons and latterly orangis- 
ing a separate wall-newspaper called Krasnyi bich.!! In 
collaboration with the journalist N. K. Ivanov he pro- 
duced the first Window and then several others, in effect 
enlarging a page of Krasnyi bich to poster proportions. '? 

Mayakovsky, with whom the Windows are now most 
closely associated, was not involved in their production 
at this early stage; but about four or five weeks after the 
first Window had appeared he came to work at Rosta, 
and his first Window was No. 5, which was issued in 
early October 1919. Another *No. 5' (Plate 4.1), also 
concerned with the struggle against Denikin, appeared 
in December 1919. It was, it appears, under the influe- 
nce of Mayakovsky that the character of the Windows 
began to change: initially, they had treated several 
themes more or less in the manner of a satirical journal, 
but by the end of 1919 they had begun to concentrate 
upon a single theme treated in a consecutive series of 
frames in the manner of a comic book. Some themes 
indeed began to run continuously from one Window to 
the next. The painter Ivan Malyutin also arrived to 
work at Rosta at about the same time as Mayakovsky, 
and these three, Cheremnykh, Mayakovsky and Malyu- 
tin, formed the core of the Rosta Window staff. Che- 
remnykh, strictly speaking, was the head of the Art 
Department at Rosta, but Mayakovsky, who had no 
formal title of any kind, soon became the acknowledged 
director of the whole enterprise. '? 

Neither Mayakovsky nor Cheremnykh chose particu- 
lar themes for the Windows: these tended to be dictated 
by the texts, which were written by Mayakovsky or by 
others whose work was then approved by Mayakov- 
sky. Mayakovsky later claimed that, after the first few 
weeks, ‘almost all the themes and texts were mine’. !* 
More precise calculations have established that perhaps 
as many as 90 per cent of the texts of the Rosta Win- 
dows did indeed belong to Mayakovsky, a total of more 
than 600.'° Other texts were contributed by N. К. 
Ivanov (in the first two or three months), Rita Rait 
(about 70 or 80 texts, six of which Mayakovsky in- 
advertently included in his own collected works), M. D. 
Volpin, S. M. Tretyakov, T. M. Levit, B. A. Pesis and 
Osip Brik. After Mayakovsky had approved them, the 
texts were given to the artists for illustration. 

Mayakovsky thus became the effective director of a 
political and artistic establishment which employed up 
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4.2 Mayakovsky, Malyutin and Cheremnykh in 1920. 


to 100 people at this time, as many as had worked in the 
pre-revolutionary stock exchange. '° Mayakovsky him- 
self scanned Pravda, Izvestiya, the Rosta wall-newspaper 
and later Ekonomicheskaya zhizn and the railway work- 
ers’ paper Gudok, noting themes that would be suitable 
for Rosta Windows and composing text or verse as 
required. Lili Brik recalled that in the summer of 1921 
on his journeys from Pushkino to Moscow Mayakov- 
sky would write out fifteen to twenty themes of this 
kind and sometimes came to the office with the verses 
already prepared.'’ Mayakovsky worked continuously 
at Rosta from October 1919 up to January 1922, and 
later recalled this time as among the happiest of his 
entire life although the living and working conditions 
had been very arduous.’® 

A definite system of work was established at an early 
stage. The drawings were made separately, and them 
glued on to a large sheet of paper (even a newspaper, if 
nothing better was available). Their size varied from 
90 to 220cm in height and from 70 to 220cm in width; 
the largest, Glavpolitprosvet Window No. 167, was a 
massive 422cm high and 230cm wide." Photographs 
were taken of the Windows before they were stencilled, 
not simply as a record but because mistakes were some- 
times introduced at this stage (punctuation marks might 
be moved, lines transposed, or mistakes made in gram- 
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mar). Some 944 numbered Rosta Windows were 
produced and a further 469 Glavpolitprosvet Windows, 
making a total (including duplicates or unnumbered 
issues) of about 1,600 Windows over the whole 
period.?! Mayakovsky was himself responsible for 
about 500 of the illustrations, or just under a third of 
the total; another third was contributed by Cherem- 
nykh, and a wide variety of other artists contributed the 
remainder including A. M. Nyurenberg, А. 5. Levin, 
V. О. Roskin and V. V. Khvostenko.” As its staff in- 
creased, the rate of production became greater: in Sep- 
tember 1919 between ten and twelve separate Windows 
were produced, but the rate gradually increased up to 
twenty-five a month and in one wholly exceptional 
month, October 1920, no fewer than 200 separate Win- 
dows were produced.” Each Window was reproduced 
on average 150 times, making a total of about 240,000 
copies of all Moscow Windows put together, or as 
many as two million individual frames.” In the end 
fewer than one in ten appeared in shop windows; the 
great majority were displayed in other locations. > 

Mikhail Cheremnykh, formally the senior partner in 
the enterprise, was born in Tomsk in October 1890, the 
twelfth child of a retired colonel who was a member of 
the gentry class." His father died when Cheremnykh 
was only 18 months old, and his young widow was left 
in difficult circumstances. His father had been a rich 
man, with his own stable of horses and a fine library, 
volumes from which were until recently still to be 
found in Tomsk public library. His army pension, 
however, provided no more than a modest living, and 
only Mikhail of all the children was given a proper 
education. The Cheremnykhs, like many others, spent 
most of the summer in the countryside, and the young 
artist was able to spend a great deal of time fishing and 
playing games. He always retained the great love of 
Siberia with which he grew up, and his pet-name 
'Misha', a diminutive of Mikhail, was based upon the 
popular name for the Siberian bear, big, quiet and kind- 
hearted, whom he was supposed in these respects to 
resemble.” Cheremnykh began to draw and paint at an 
early age, encouraged by his elder brother, who copied 
pictures from journals for him and gave him paints. 
His grandfather on his mother's side had been an artist, 
and his self-portrait hung in the family home; Cheremn- 
ykh was even supposed to look like him.. His first 
teacher, a political exile, encouraged his talents further. 
Cheremnykh began to read widely and developed an 
excellent memory, reciting Evgeny Onegin by heart for 
his elder brother. He also sang well in the choir, which 
may have helped him to obtain full marks in his school 
examinations for religious knowledge.” 

At the wish of his mother Cheremnykh enrolled in 


43 М. М. Cheremnykh (from О. Savostyuk and В. Uspensky, intr., 
Mikhail Mikhailovich Cheremnykh [Moscow: Sovetskii khudozhnik, 1970]) 


the medical faculty of Tomsk University, but he stayed 
there only a year and а half.” His explanation in later 
years was that he had no wish to become a doctor and be 
woken up at nights. He told his lecturers that what he 
really wanted to do was to become an artist; they 
persuaded his mother, and in due course he went to 
Moscow to enrol in the painting section of the School of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, where he studied 
under М. A. Kasatkin and K. A. Korovin.” Cherem- 
nykh was allowed to postpone his military service in 
order to complete his education," and graduated 
shortly before the revolution. He was, according to 
contemporary testimony, one of the first to offer his 
services to the утяк publishing house headed by 
Konstantin Eremeev.” Some of Cheremykh's work for 
vTsIK during 1918 has already been considered (see 
above, Plates 2.9 and 2.10). Another poster of the same 
period, Once upon a time the Bourgeoisie lived well (Plate 
4.4), produced in early 1919, showed a blindfolded 
worker waiting upon a bourgeois and a priest. For this 
he was promised a heavenly kingdom in the hereafter. 
Lenin arrived and opened his eyes; the worker, realising 
he had been fooled, tore off his chains, kicked out his 
oppressors, and enrolled in the Red Army to defend his 
gains when foreign troops were called in to restore the 


4.4 M. M. Cheremnykh, Zhili sebe, pozhivali burzhui ... 


(Once upon a 
time the Bourgeoisie lived Well), two coloured lithograph, 1919, 71 x 54 
ст. ВУ 207: 


old order. In the final frame, with the interventionists 
defeated, the worker was able to turn to more peaceful 
pursuits and began to reap the benefits of the new life (a 
school and a soviet of people’s deputies were shown 


4.5 M. M. Cheremnykh, Vygnal trudyashchiisya kapitalista ... (The Worker 
turned out the Capitalist), two coloured lithograph, 1919, 78 х 53 cm., BS 
84. 
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in the background of this picture of domestic content- 
тепе). Cheremnykh’s other work of the same period 
— for instance The Worker Kicked out the Capitalist (Plate 
4.5) — made similar points in the same simple visual 
language.?* 

Like most other poster artists, Cheremnykh ap- 
proached the tasks of political poster making on the 
basis of a considerable experience of newspaper graphics 
and cartoons. His first drawing had been published as 
early as 1910 in the journal Sibirskaya nov (Siberian 
Virgin Soil), which was published in Tomsk.” While 
studying in Moscow Cheremnykh supplemented his 
modest income by working as a caption writer for the 
newspaper Vechernye izvestiya (Evening News), and his 
cartoons and sketches began to appear there from 
November 1912, signed either ‘М. Ch.’ or ‘Nero’. А 
political cartoon on the subject of the Triple Alliance 
appeared in one of the Moscow journals in 1914.°° 
Cheremnykh began work on his final-year project in 
1916 and showed it at a student exhibition the following 
year. A gloomy painting entitled The Blind, it was 
clearly influenced by the wartime atmosphere and in the 
end he did not complete it.” Curiously, perhaps, for a 
Soviet poster artist, Cheremnykh’s own favourite pain- 
ters were Raphael and Picasso; "? one of his favourite pic- 
tures was Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, now in Dresden’; 
and he greatly enjoyed the singing of Orthodox church 
choirs. ^? 

Cheremnykh continued to publish his work in 
newspapers and journals after the revolution; his sketch- 
ed appeared in newspapers such as Bednota, Vechernye 
izvestiya and Rannee што (Early Morning),*! апа а 
cartoon, The Menagerie of the Future (Plate 4.6), showing 
a worker and his son looking curiously at a Tsar, a 
banker and a Whiteguardist in captivity, appeared in the 
Petrograd journal Kommunar (Communard) іп 1918.4? 
During 1918 and 1919 Cheremnykh also worked on a 
more elaborate project, two illustrated volumes dealing 
in a humorous way with themes of Russian history. 
Although the work was completed the manuscript was 
unfortunately lost by the publishers and has not 
subsequently been located.^ His cartoons The Last Hour 
and Comrade Lenin at Work, as already noted, were taken 
up by Deni and used as the basis of poster designs (see 
Plates 1.4 and 3.22). Lenin was reportedly amused by 
Cheremnykh’s cartoon but asked him to spare the 
German revolutionary Klara Zetkin, then working in 
the headquarters of the Comintern, as she would be 
much less sympathetic. ^ 

Cheremnykh performed at least one other service for 
the revolutionary cause before he became involved in 
Rosta. This was in the spring of 1918, when Lenin 
began to make plans to repair the clock on the Spassky 
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4.6 M. M. Cheremnykh, V zverintse budushchego (The Menagerie of the 


Future), drawing for Kommunar, Petrograd, 1918. 


Tower of the Kremlin which had been damaged by 
artillery fire in October 1917. It was proposed that the 
clock's chimes, which had previously rung out the old 
Russian hymn ‘Kol slaven’ and the march of the 
Preobrazhensky regiment, should be retuned so as to 
play the 'Internationale'. Workmen were easily found to 
repair the clock itself, but the chimes proved more 
difficult. The architect N. V. Vinogradov, who was 
Deputy People's Commissar for State Property at this 
time, proposed to Cheremnykh that he should take this 
opportunity to display his musical talents. (Indeed 
Cheremnykh loved music, had taken music lessons and 
(like Moor) had even thought of becoming an opera 
singer.) In two weeks of hard work he managed to 
adjust the bells and they henceforth played the 'Inter- 
nationale. The new chimes were used on the first 
anniversary of the revolution and at funeral marches of 
deceased revolutionaries.? Trotsky, who made reg- 
ular use of the Spassky Gate to pass into and out of the 
Kremlin, recalled that although the chimes themselves 
had been adjusted, a double-headed eagle and even an 
icon had still been left in place over the gate, despite his 
request that a hammer and sickle be placed "above 
Бет. Lenin was reportedly very pleased with the 
transformation, not least because of the major saving in 
public spending that had been achieved (the leading 
private firm of clock makers had quoted a figure of 
200,000 rubles; Cheremnykh received the much more 
reasonable sum of 8,000 rubles).*” Cheremnykh him- 
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4.7 M. M. Cheremnykh, Istoriya pro bubliki i pro babu, ne priznayushchuyu Respubliki (The Story of the Bread Rings), coloured lithograph, 1920, 
148 X 76 cm., BS 1174. 


self, however, ruefully told his wife that ever since that 
time he had started to go bald as a result of the high 
winds to which he had been exposed.^ 

The testimony of contemporaries leaves little doubt 
that Cheremnykh, although a fierce critic of opponents 
of the new regime, was an open, honest, kindly and 
rather shy man. In the forty years that he had known 
him, Boris Efimov recalled, he had never known 
Cheremnykh to be annoyed or irritable, or at odds with 
anyone; he could remember no occasion on which 
Cheremnykh had even raised his voice or lost his 
temper.^ His work was not angry and denunciatory, 
like Moor's, nor was it bitterly ironical, like that of 
Deni; it tended rather to make good-humoured fun of 
its subject. In this respect Cheremnykh and Mayakov- 
sky complemented each other, as did the more satiri- 
cally-inclined Deni and Bedny.” Cheremnykh, Efimov 
added, was a Siberian, and 'everything in him, from his 
characteristic “Siberian” surname to his deliberate and 
solid footstep, was weighty, firm, if one can put it like 
that, bear-like (not for nothing was he called Misha)'.?' 
Cheremnykh tended to be taciturn, and if asked for his 
opinions at meetings he would oblige with the mini- 
mum of words in a deep bass voice. А non-drinker, he 
nevertheless loved life in all its forms: and member 
together with Moor sang in the Krokodil ‘choir’, which 
performed at all their parties.?? In later life he became 
involved, like many other poster artists, in newspaper 
cartoon work, in book illustration and in theatrical 
design, and during the Second World War he produced 
one of the very first "Tass Windows'. But of all the 
work he had done in his lifetime, his wife recalled, he 
was proudest of his Kremlin chimes and his Rosta 
Windows which, following the art critic Tuk- 
hendkhold, he called the ‘flowers of the revolution'.?? 

Cheremnykh directed the Artistic Section of Rosta 
for two and a half years, and was the author of drawings 
for about 500 Rosta Windows.?* If Mayakovsky's name 
had not been attached to other artists’ work he would 
himself, Cheremnykh believed, have been the most 
productive of all the Rosta poster artists.” He worked 
quickly and easily at this time and collaborated readily 
with Mayakovsky, although he was apparently too shy 
to be a regular guest at Mayakovsky's own home (they 
addressed each other throughout in the second person 
plural rather than in the more intimate ty).”” Chere- 
mnykh could complete up to fifty posters in a single 
night; sometimes he would doze off at his work with 
sheer fatigue, but 'maintained that оп waking up he 
found the work had been completed by inertia'.?" 

One of Cheremnykh's most popular posters at this 
time was The Story of the Bread Rings (Plate 4.7), to 
which Mayakovsky supplied the text. It featured a 
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woman who went to the market to sell her bubliki (bread 
rings), but refused to give any to the hungry Red Army 
men on their way to the Polish front. The Poles, 
pushing aside their undernourished opponents, duly 
advanced as far as the market where they found the 
woman trader and ate her up, together with her bread 
rings. The moral was a clear one: ‘Feed the red men 
then! Bring your bread and don’t complain, otherwise 
you'll lose your bread and your head as well’. Cheremn- 
ykh’s In the Luxury Carriage (Plate 4.9), produced in the 
early summer of 1921, was devoted to the mission that 
the Allied powers proposed to send to Soviet Russia to 
examine the famine situation at first hand; it was to be 
led by Joseph Noulens, a known opponent of Bolshev- 
ism, and was widely regarded as a covert attempt to 
destabilise the new regime in its hour of adversity. 

Mayakovsky modestly declared that Cheremnykh 
was the ‘best draftsman of the Soviet Union’ at this time, 
and Polonsky considered him the most talented of all 
the Rosta artists. Cheremnykh, however, believed that 
this honour should more properly go to the youngest 
member of the Rosta collective, Ivan Malyutin.?? 
Malyutin, born in 1891, had studied at the Stroganov 
Art School but had not completed his studies there, 
being tempted away by the opportunity to engage in 
theatrical design.?? He worked as a cartoonist in Budilnik 
and the theatrical journal Rampa i zhizn and then in a 
private opera house before moving to Rosta, where he 
became one of the longest-serving .participants. Ivan 
Pavlov remembered him as a ‘brilliant and original 
figure’, absolutely free of routine and convention; and 
he was, apparently, the only Rosta artist who never 
copied from anyone else. Some Petrograd cartoonists, 
visiting Moscow, agreed with Cheremnykh that Mal- 
yutin was a very gifted artist, but objected that ‘he 
imitates you a lot, Mikhail Mikhailovich’. Cheremykh 
had to point out that the opposite was in fact the сазе.°! 
Malyutin was a temperamental but humorous artist, 
much influenced at this time by Paul Cézanne (he signed 
some of his work ‘Ivan Malyutin à la Cézanne’). “‘What- 
ever he did’, Cheremnykh recalled, “it always turned 
out remarkably funny'.”” After working’ in Rosta, 
Malyutin also turned to work in journal and theatrical 
design; he drew the front cover for the first issue of 
Krokodil, working until 5 o'clock in the morning to 
complete his task.” He died at a relatively young age in 
1932 after a long and serious attack of pleurisy:°* 

The dominant figure in the Rosta collective, its 
formally democratic character notwithstanding,«was the 
poet and artist Vladimir Vladimirovich Mayakovsky.9? 
Mayakovsky was born in July 1893 in the village of 
Bagdadi in the Kutaisi region of Georgia; his birthplace, 
predictably, is now called Mayakovsky. The young 


Mayakovsky went to secondary school in Kutaisi and 
did well, at least initially, but his education, he later 
recalled, had really been undertaken by his two sisters, 
particularly his elder sister Lyudmilla, who had been to 
Moscow to study drawing and, at some risk to herself, 
had brought back ‘long sheets of paper’ covered with 
revolutionary songs and verse. ‘This was revolution’, 
Mayakovsky wrote later in his autobiography I myself. 
‘It was in verse. Verses and revolution somehow fused 
in my head.*^ Georgia was affected by the unrest of the 
time (this was during the 1905-7 revolution) and the 
young Mayakovsky was able to attend meetings and 
demonstrations. Seeking to make sense of he new con- 
cepts and unfamiliar words he began to read political 
literature and came to regard himself as a Social Demo- 
crate 

When Mayakovsky’s father died in 1906 the family 
moved to Moscow, where they lived in very modest 
circumstances. Mayakovsky himself used to decorate 
Easter eggs to augment the family budget. In 1908, aged 
only fourteen but looking older, he joined the Bolshevik 
wing of the Russian Social Democratic Party, became a 
propagandist, and was elected to the city party com- 
mittee. In the same year he was arrested for the first 
time. Altogether Mayakovsky was arrested three times, 
on the last occasion spending five months in solitary 
confinement. After his release in 1910 he drifted away 
from politics and towards serious academic study, also 
taking up the study of art under S. Yu. Zhukovsky and 
then under Petr Kelin, who had also briefly taught 
Dmitri Moor. A year later, in 1911, he was accepted by 
the Moscow School of Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture, the only institution of this kind that he could 
enter without a certificate of political reliability.°? Here 
he met a somewhat older, experimentally-minded artist 
called David Burlyuk (1882—1967), who influenced him 
greatly. Mayakovsky later claimed that Russian Fu- 
turism had been born out of their meeting. Encouraged 
by Burlyuk, Mayakovsky began to write seriously and 
to conduct himself in such an outrageous manner that he 
was forced to leave the art school. The Futurists, 
undaunted, toured Russia, giving lectures and mass 
performances with drew large audiences, although 
more cautious publishers still refused to print their 
work.” 

His youthful radicalism and self-conscious iconoc- 
lasm notwithstanding, Mayakovsky, like most other 
artists and writers, rallied warmly to the national cause 
on the outbreak of the First World War. He greeted the 
war with ‘excitement’, and tried to volunteer but was 
turned down because of his political record. According 
to the writer Ivan Bunin, on the day war was declared 
he climbed the Skobelev monument in Moscow and 


4.8 V. V. Mayakovsky, photographed by A. M. Rodchenko (1924). 


recited patriotic уегзе. '! Mayakovsky was also involved 
in patriotic poster work for the government-sponsored 
Contemporary Lubok publishing house. ‘In front of 
Warsaw and Grodno’, ran one of his texts, ‘the Germans 
were beaten in every respect; with us even women are 
ready to shoot Prussians’ (a play on words: the Russian 
term can also mean ‘cockroaches’).’* Another (Plate 
4.10) warned the Turks, allied at this time to the 
Germans, not to advance further.” 

During the wartime period Mayakovsky made the 
acquaintance of Maxim Gorky, who arranged a job for 
him in the Petrograd auto school where several other 
literary figures with modest technical attainments were 
also being sheltered.’* He began to publish short satiri- 
cal poems in Novyi Satirikon at this time to help make 
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4.9 М. М. Cheremnykh, V shikarnom vagone, v vagone-salone ... (In the Luxury Wagon), Glavpolitprosvet Window по. 316, 
1921, 220 x 123 cm., BS 2674. 


ЛУБОК, 1914. 


Эх, султан, сидел бы в Порте! 
Дракой рыла не попорти. 


4.10 V. V. Mayakovsky, Ekh sultan, sidel by v Porte, drakoi rylo ne poporti (Hey Sultan, Sitting in the Porte, don’t Spoil your Mug with such a Fight), coloured 


lithograph, 1914/15, 38 Х 56 cm. 


ends meet and worked on several longer compositions, 
‘A Cloud in Pants’, ‘The Backbone Flute’ and ‘Man’ 
among others. In 1915 he had met Osip Brik and his 
wife Lili, for whom he conceived an extravagant — and 
eventually reciprocated — passion. Mayakovsky initially 
welcomed the February revolution, a fact that causes his 
present-day Soviet biographers some embarrassment,” 
but in October 1917, there was no question as to 
whether he would support the Bolshevik seizure of 
power: this was ‘my revolution’.’° vrsik, which had 
just been elected by the Second Congress of Soviets, 
invited the leading artists and writers to the Smolny 
Institute to discuss future policy; only five or six turned 
up, among them Mayakovsky.” 

Mayakovsky had already begun to write and perform 
for a large public audience, and in the early months of 
the new regime he found every opportunity to develop 
further the more publicistic, agitational aspects of his 
art. He declaimed his poetry nightly in the Poets’ Cafe 
in Moscow; he wrote three film scenarios, and acted in 


them himself; and he began to produce cinema post- 
ers." His Mystery-Bouffe was written іп 1918 and per- 
formed on the first anniversary of the revolution under 
the direction of Meyerhold and Malevich as a mass spec- 
tacle. It later toured the factories where — according at 
least to Mayakovsky - it met with a most favourable 
response; still later a special performance was given in 
German to the delegates attending the third congress of 
the Communist International in 1921.7? A single issue of 
the Futurists’ Newspaper appeared in March 1918; copies 
were pasted оп to house walls for greater impact.?? The 
new paper included Mayakovsky’s ‘Open Letter to- 
the Workers’ in which he proclaimed the Futurists to be 
the real revolutionaries in the field of art.?! Mayakov- 
sky's Heroes and Victims of the Revolution appeared in 
1918; it consisted of a set of sketches of workers, Red 
Army men, bankers, landlords and others. His Soviet 
Alphabet (Plate 4.11), which appeared in the autumn of 
1919, was turned down by established publishers; in the 
end Mayakovsky produced it himself and handed it out, 
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4.11 From V. V. Mayakovsky, Sovetskaya azbuka (Soviet Alphabet), 1919. 


still damp, to troops leaving for the front line.? 
Elements from both of these were drawn upon in his 
later poster work. 

Mayakovsky, in short, had already begun to move 
beyond the limited world of cafe society and to address 
a wider and more representative public when in the 
autumn of 1919 he saw his first Rosta Window and 
decided to throw his enormous energies into the further 
development of what was then still a very embryonic 
form of visual and textual communication. 

The Rosta Windows, Mayakovsky later wrote, 


that was a fantastic thing. It meant a nation of 150 
million being served by hand by a small group of 
painters. It meant news sent by telegram immedi- 
ately translated into posters, decrees into couplets ... 
It meant Red Army men looking at posters before a 
battle and going to fight not with a prayer but with a 
slogan on their lips. 


The Windows, he wrote, were huge, stencilled sheets, 
which were hung up in stations, at points along the 
front, and in empty shop windows. The public, even 
crude character of the Windows was not only a 
consequence of the lack of paper, it but also a result of 
the ‘mad tempo of the revolution, with which no 
printing technology could keep расе’. ‘Days and 
nights in ROSTA', he wrote later in his autobiography. 
“АП kinds of Denikins attack. I write and draw. Made 
about three thousand posters and about six thousand 
captions. '?* ‘We don't need a dead temple of art where 
dead works languish, but a living factory of the human 
spirit’, he wrote. Art must be concentrated, ‘not in dead 
museum-temples, but everywhere — on the streets, 
in trams, in factories, in workshops and in workers’ 
apartments'." The Rosta Windows were certainly а 
significant step in this direction. 
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Rosta posters, in principle, were unsigned, but the 
different styles of the main protagonists nonetheless 
emerged clearly. Moor later suggested that the Rosta 
Windows could be divided formally into three main 
types: the most lapidary belonged to Mayakovsky; the 
best drawn belonged to Cheremnykh; and the most 
painterly belonged to Malyutin.*° A more recent schol- 
arly assessment has suggested that Mayakovsky’s work 
was the most laconic, schematic and brilliant in its use of 
colour, while Cheremnykh’s work was freer and more 
varied in its depiction of movement although more 
limited in its use of colour, and Malyutin’s was the most 
decorative.®’ Still another verdict was that Mayakovsky 
was the most accessible,.the sharpest and clearest of the 
Rosta artists, while both Malyutin and Cheremnykh 
were more considered, colourful, individual and detail- 
ed. An example of Mayakovsky's work is shown in 
Plate 4.12, which was issued as Rosta Window No. 742 
in December 1920. The subject was taken from Lenin’s 
speech on electrification to the 8th Party Congress the 
previous year. ‘We lit this truth above the world’, the 
text begins, ‘this truth was carried throughout the 
world’ (the illustration depicts ‘all power to the Sov- 
iets’). ‘Now we need these lights’, the text goes on, 
showing more conventional forms of illumination, 
‘may this fire light up Russia!’ The 8th Party Congress 
was also the inspiration for Mayakovsky and Cheremn- 
ykh’s At the Moment No-one is Poorer than Us (Plate 4.16), 
which promised that Russia would be ‘richer than all in 
a few years’ if the congress’s plan for electrification was 
put into effect.9? 

Mayakovsky's other Rosta Windows were more 
directly concerned with the conduct of the civil war. 
His first, as already mentioned, dealt with the struggle 
aginst Denikin in the autumn of 1919. His Help 
Voluntarily (Plate 4.14), issued in the autumn of 1920, 
called for every assistance from industry and agricul- 
ture to defeat the revolution's remaining enemies. His 
Remember Red Barracks Day (Plate 4.13) pointed out that 
it was not enough to defeat the Russian Whiteguardists 
while the monster of world capitalism: was still at large. 
The Red Army, in consequence, was still needed and 
must still be supported. If We don't Finish off White- 
guardism Completely (Plate 4.15), issued in the summer of 
1920, urged the need for continued vigilance in view of 
the opposition that still remained on the Polish front 
and from Baron Wrangel to the south: 'until.the red 
banner has been strengthened’, it concluded, ‘we can’t 
throw our rifle away’. In all of these Rosta Windows 
Mayakovsky composed the text and was also respon- 
sible for the illustrations. 

There were essentially three kinds of Rosta Window, 
Cheremnykh wrote later: a multi-frame poster with a 


two-line caption; a major poem by Mayakovsky illu- 
strated with a number of drawings by himself or one of 
the other artists; or a substantial poetic work illustrated 
by a single large drawing. Most of the Windows were of 
the first суре. There were, however, still other types 
of Rosta Windows. Among them were the single frame 
poster, usually reproduced lithographically, which was 
often taken from a much larger stencilled Window. 
Mayakovsky’s Ukrainians and Russians have a Single Cry 
(Plate 4.17), for instance, produced during the’ earlier 
stages of the Russo-Polish war of 1920, was based upon 
a single frame of Rosta Window No. 63 together with 
the caption from another of the frames. Another frame 
from the same Window also became a separate poster, 
Mayakovsky’s To the Polish front! Armed! In an Instant?! 
Several other Rosta posters were devoted to the Polish 
front in response to an appeal by утвік and the Council 
of People's Commissars, issued in April 1920, which 
urged all workers, peasants and ‘honest citizens of 
Russia' to go to there. Malyutin's Only He Deserves 
Freedom who goes to Defend it with a Rifle (Plate 4.19) was 
issued in response to this appeal in the late spring of 
1920; so also was Malyutin's To the Polish Front! (Plate 
4.21), which was issued at about the same time. 
Malyutin’s One Hand Stretches out to Russia with Peace, 
while the other Gives Rifles to the Poles (Plate 4.20) was 
produced later in 1920 when it appeared that Polish 
peace overtures were not to be taken at face value. These 
single-frame posters, although produced by the Rosta 
studios, did not however form part of the numbered 
sequence of Windows. 

The production of Rosta Windows took place in a 
suite of interconnected rooms on the fourth floor of 
No. 16, Malaya Lubyanka, a large and formerly elegant 
stone building.” Mayakovsky’s own flat on Lubyansky 
Passage was nearby. The critic Viktor Shklovsky 
walked one day with Mayakovsky to the Rosta work- 
shop. 'I have to invent four lines before we reach that 
house’, Mayakovsky told him.” Inside the workshop a 
stove provided some background heat, but there was 
only limited ventilation and smoke collected below the 
ceiling, settling at about the level of Shklovsky's fur hat. 
Mayakovsky was a particularly tall man and had no 
room to stand up straight. Most of the work was done 
on the floor; Mayakovsky composed the posters, while 
others prepared cardboard stencils, and still others used 
the stencils to make copies. Such was the disorder that 
Shklovsky lost his way and knocked over a pot of paint, 
but somehow or other the paint that was spilled was 
incorporated into the design of the poster on which it 
had been sitting. Mayakovsky himself worked day and 
night, sleeping with a log under his head instead of a 
pillow so that he could wake up more easily. From the 


window of the workshop the Sukharevsky Tower could 
be seen, as well as the steam of human breath in the 
freezing cold outside and a large clock urging the work 
along." So cold was it in the workshop in winter, 
another participant recalled, that all the staff wore heavy 
overcoats, hats and boots, and their hands were swollen 
with the cold.?? A student from Siberia called Borisov, 
who has left the only contemporary account of the 
Rosta workshop, found it to be a vast labyrinth of doors 
and passages, in which he had spent half an hour trying 
to find Mayakovsky. In the poster workshop itself five 
or six people were sitting on the floor, surrounded by 
paper and paint, while wooden tables along the wall 
were collapsing under the weight of the posters, books 
and other aterials that had been placed upon them.” 
The atmosphere was thick not just with smoke but with 
the smell of glue, tobacco and rotting paper.” 
Despite the circumstances, Cheremnykh. recalled, 
'everyone worked with tremendous enthusiasm'; pro- 
ductivity was very high, and the atmosphere was lively 
and goodhumoured." Work at Rosta was certainly 
intensive. As Cheremnykh later explained, all posters, 
in practice, were 'urgent' ones, and there were even 
'races' to complete them. At a given signal all the artists 
would hurl themselves at a sheet of paper, trying to 
complete a poster. Mayakovsky was most often the 
victor in these contests." On one celebrated occasion 
the artist Amshei Nyurenberg, who was one of the lead- 
ing members of the Rosta collective, became so engros- 
sed in a discussion of developments in Soviet painting 
that he forgot the urgent work that was awaiting him at 
home. It was already midnight when he returned to his 
accommodation, and he had still to do twenty-five draw- 
ings making up three complete Windows. He managed 
to finish the work by morning. Rolling up the still-damp 
posters, he rushed off to Rosta, arriving at 12 o'clock, a 
full two hours late. ‘I’m a little late ...' he began 
hesitantly, hoping to propitiate the stern Mayakovsky. 
Tm clearly Ш ...' ‘Comrade Nyurenberg’, replied 
Mayakovsky, “you can obviously get sick. You сап 
even die - that is your own affair. But the posters should 
have been here by 10 o'clock.''? On another occasion 
Mayakovsky telephoned the artist Denisovsky, also a 
member of the Rosta collective, and told him that 
twelve posters had to be ready by 9 am. the following 
morning for the People's Commissariat of Health. !?! 
Mayakovsky himself recalled that printing technology 
was simply unable to cope with the urgency of the work 
that was being carried out by Rosta. Only posters of 
long-term significance could be printed; more usually a 
telegram was received at the Rosta offices and a poster 
was prepared overnight, which was hung up on the 
streets the following morning before the newspapers 
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4.12 (above left) V. У. Mayakovsky, Му zazhgli nad mirom istinu etu ... (We 
Lit this Truth above the World), Rosta Window no. 742, 1920, 100 x 74 cm., 
BS 2047. 


4.13 (above right) V. V. Mayakovsky, Pomni o Dne krasnoi kazarmy (Remember 
Red Army Barracks Day), Rosta Window по. 729, 1921, 100 х 79 cm., BS 
1559 
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4.14 (below left) У.У. 
Mayakovsky, 
Pomogaite dobrovol’no! 
Tovarishchi! Idite tak na 
oboronu ... (Help 
Voluntarily!), Rosta 
Window no. 535, 
1920, 100 x 84 cm., 
BS 1760. 


4.15 (below right) V. 
V. Mayakovsky, Esli 
belogvardeishchinu ne 
dob'em sovsem ... (If 
We don't finish off 
White Guardism 
Completely . . .), 
Rosta Window no. 
149, 1910, 100 x 59 
cm., BS 1113. 


4.16 (this page, 

above) M. M. 
Cheremnykh, Seichas 
bednee nas net... (At 
the Moment No-one 
is Poorer than Us), 
Rosta Window no. 
743, 1920, 100 x 79 
cm., BS 2383. 


4.17 (this page, 

right) V. V. 
Mayakovsky, 
Ukraintsev i russkikh 
klich odin — Da ne budet 
pan nad rabochim 
gospodin! (Ukrainians 
and Russians have a 
Common Cry), three 
coloured lithograph, 
1920, 64 X 64 cm., BS 
1821. 
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had appeared. News of a victory at the front, received 
by telegraph, could be on the streets in poster form 
within forty minutes to an hour in certain circumstan- 
ces. 102 

All Rosta work, as a matter of principle, was carried 
out by a collective of writers, painters and stencillers, 
and a number of conventions applied to all the work 
they undertook. A form of colour coding was employed 
throughout: workers were red, capitalists were black, 
and the Polish nobles were usually green or yellow. 
Workers were usually young and thin, the enemy old, 
fat and whiskered. 199 Factories were buildings with tall 
smoking chimneys, peasant huts were small buildings 
with thatched roofs, and fields were represented by 
parallel strips of land, trees and sky.’°* Within these 
general conventions particular devices were used by 
individual artists and then borrowed freely by the 
others. Malyutin, for instance, had drawn a factory 
which consisted of ten chimneys and a vast number of 
windows. It transpired that he had first of all covered 
the wall of the building with window sashes, and had 
then coloured the stone surrounds. It was quick and 
effective, and everyone immediately began to use the 
same method. Cheremykh himself was the first to 
place a raven on the smokestack of a broken-down train; 
this was later used more generally as a symbol of econ- 
omic inactivity and dislocation. ^ Cheremnykh in turn 
copied from Mayakovsky the representation of smoke 
in the from of a spiral, as small children would draw it, 
and Mayakovsky also pioneered the standard figure of a 
worker іп а cap and blouse. Mayakovsky himself 
worked closely with Lih Brik and others, who would 
colour or even complete his sketches according to a 
standard ѕсһете. 198 So practised did this work become 
that Mayakovsky could latterly draw the complicated 
figure of a worker with his eyes closed and yet with 
perfect accuracy. 9? 

Rosta provided a living and indeed sometimes rather 
more than that for those who were employed there. 
Amshei Nyurenberg recalled that salaries at Rosta were 
paid out twice a month. The staff came to the counter 
with bags in their hands, as they could receive a thick 
and sometimes rather heavy bundle of notes for their 
labours. Having received their money, they would then 
proceed to the nearby Sukharevsky market where they 
could obtain flour and Ukrainian salt pork from soldiers 
and street traders.''? The earnings of Rosta staff were 
based to a large degree upon an assessment of the 
complexity of the work they had to undertake, and the 
largest Windows with the greatest number of individual 
frames were accordingly presented for inspection. So 
large were the earnings of the Rosta staff that, according 
to Lili Brik, the finance director used to post a small boy 
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outside his door, who would warn him when the artists 
were approaching. Whenever the boy saw Mayakovsky 
and the other artists making their way towards him in a 
body he would call out ‘The artists are coming! The 
artists are coming!’ and the finance director would slip 
out through а back door.!!! Cheremnykh, according 
to his wife, worked very hard at this time but also 
earned a lot of money. He took to dressing as a dandy, 
with expensive clothes and patent leather boots. Called 
before a party committee to explain his large earnings, 
he was asked if the state would still exist under 
socialism (one of the workers who interviewed him 
thought perhaps it would), and finally demoted to the 
more junior status of candidate. Cheremnykh later 
wrote on official forms that he had been a party member 
from 1919 until 1922 but had later ‘left mechanically’ 
(vybyl mekhanicheski).''* 

The Rosta collective operated with a good deal of 
informality and a great degree of political and organisa- 
tional autonomy. The artist N. K. Verzhbitsky, for 
instance, who came to work at Rosta in 1919, had no 
close links with the Bolshevik party at the time and 
indeed continued to ‘waver’ (in his own admission) even 
after he had started to work there. He was nonetheless 
hired on the spot after he had presented himself at the 
Rosta offices.!? Alexander Fevralsky joined Rosta in 
March 1919 as a member of the cuttings department and 
became the secretary of the whole organisation and a 
department head by the end of 1920, still only nineteen 
years old. The leading staff members were ‘old Bolshe- 
viks’ but a majority were young men of Fevralsky’s 
own generation.!!^ All the work of the collective was 
shown to Kerzhentsev, as Director of Rosta, for his 
approval. ‘All the material’, Kerzhentsev wrote in the 
late 1920s at an exhibition of Rosta work, ‘was edited 
directly by myself '.'? In fact, it appears, Kerzhentsev 
never once withheld his approval from the work that 
was presented to him, and his supervision appears to 
have been entirely nominal.''® It was less easy with Ivan 
Kogan, head of Rosta’s Administrative and Budgetary 
Department, who sometimes queried the expenditure 
on Rosta Windows and who also had reservations about 
some of the more advanced forms that the artists 
employed. With N. I. Smirnov, who replaced Kerzhen- 
tsev in early 1921, relations were still more difficult. 117 

According to the recollections of most participants, 
the atmosphere at Rosta was a cordial and even familial 
one. Sometimes this was quite literally true: Mayakov- 
sky’s two sisters and his mother, for instance, used to 
visit the studios and helped to colour the posters and 
prepare glue; his sisters worked until dawn while his 
mother went to sleep, her bed often covered with 
drying posters.''® Many of the staff lived in the four- 


storey Rosta building, and many who lived there ended 
up working for Rosta, so that the ‘majority of the 
building's residents shared common interests’.!!° The 
Rosta staff used to gather together in the evenings, often 
in the large and well-lit flat of A. A. Osmerkin, one of 
the Rosta artists. Malyutin would normally come, but 
not always Mayakovsky, whose presence tended to turn 
a social evening into a disputatious one. On one occa- 
sion recorded by Nyurenberg, Mayakovsky, being 
deliberately provocative, began to disparage conven- 
tional painting, claiming that he would ban painting if 
he could and send all those concerned to work in Rosta. 
Osmerkin, а more traditional artist, became increasing- 
ly irate; Mayakovsky agreed that those who specialised 
in still lifes and landscapes would be ‘in no mood for a 
laugh'. Calm was restored only when Osmerkin's wife 
brought in a big pot of pale tea brewed from carrots 
and a dish of thin grey cakes. Munching a cake, Maya- 
kovsky grimaced and remarked 'Very tasty, like your 
painting'.'? Others, however, remembered Mayakov- 
sky as a colleague who was always full of good humour, 
who always took a close but tactful interest in the well- 
being of Rosta staff, and who was ready to read his 
verse at Rosta social evenings and other occasions. !?! 
Rosta Windows were produced not only in Moscow 
but also, in many Rosta offices in the localities. Some 
attempt was made to give central direction of this work: 
copies of the stencils were distributed widely, then the 
stencils themselves were sent out for local reproduc- 
tion, and Malyutin even prepared a short guide to the 
technique of stencil making. Relatively quickly, how- 
ever, local artists began to supplement the Windows 
they received with local material, and Rosta Windows 
of an entirely independent nature began to appear at 
about the same time. Visitors to the Rosta studios in 
Moscow, recalled Cheremnykh, told them that Rosta 
Windows were appearing everywhere, particularly 
along the front lines and in railway stations. It was not 
possible, however, for Rosta in Moscow to keep in 
touch with, let alone to guide, the work of its local 
organisations; apart from anything else, communica- 
tions were poor and there was not even a regular 
correspondence with most local sections.'** A compre- 
hensive inventory of civil war posters lists thirty-four 
local centres in which Rosta Windows were produced; 
subsequent research has established that by the middle 
of 1920 independent Rosta Windows were already being 
produced in more than 30 local sections, and that by the 
beginning of 1921 almost 50 local sections were engaged 
in this work. All regional Rosta centres appear to have 
been involved, including towns and cities as far apart as 
Smolensk, Kaluga, Rostov on Don, Chita, Ufa, Sebas- 
topol, Baku and Tiflis.” As in Moscow, Rosta Win- 


dows in the localities tended to follow the establishment 
of a printed wall-newspaper, which in turn tended to 
attract local writers and artists to its service. The study 
of Rosta Windows and of poster production generally 
outside the major centres is however at a relatively early 
stage and a full picture of the often varied styles and 
techniques of local artists will take some time to 
emerge. 124 

The most important Rosta section outside Moscow, 
and the first to follow Moscow’s lead in the production 
of a printed wall-newspaper and then in the production 
of Rosta Windows, was Petrograd. In April 1920 a 
special poster department was established in the Petro- 
grad Rosta offices, headed by Vladimir Kozlinsky 


(1891-1967) together with Vladimir Lebedev (1891- 


1967) and later Lev Brodaty (1889—1954).!? Kozlin- 
sky at this time directed an engraving studio at the State 
Free Artistic Studios in Petrograd, and was already 
known as a newspaper caricaturist. He was also the 
author of a series of lithographs on revolutionary 
Petrograd in 1919, including The Agitator (Plate 4.18). 


4.18 V. I. Kozlinsky, Agitator (Agitator), linocut, 1917, 33 x 22 cm. 


-— в . 4.19 I. А. Malyutin, Svobody zasluzhivaet tol’ko tot, 

kto ee s vintovskoi otstaivat’ idet (Only He Deserves 

ў Freedom, who goes to Defend it with a Rifle), two 
coloured lithograph, 1920, 52 X 55 cm., BS 1675. 


Свободы заслунивает тольно тот, ; pe ee Malyutin, К Rossii s mirom tyanetsya ruka — 
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Lebedev had worked as a cartoonist for Satirikon and 
had also taken part in the festive decoration of the city 
for the anniversary of the revolution. Lev Brodaty was 
an established Pravda cartoonist and had become the 
editor and publisher of the first satirical journal put out 
by the Petrograd Soviet, Krasnyi dyavol (Red Devil). At 
this time he was working in the Political Enlightenment 
Department of the Petrograd military region.'*° Other 
artists who contributed occasionally to the Petrograd 
Rosta Windows included Nikolai Radlov, S. A. Pavlov 
and Aleksei Radakov, who became a prominent poster 
artist in his own right at about this time.'*” The texts 
were composed by V. V. Voinov (1891—1938) and A. М. 
Flit (1892—1954), who had both worked as political sati- 
rists in the pre-revolutionary регіоа. !° Perhaps surpri- 
singly, none of the three leading artists was a member of 
the Communist Party at this time. '?? 

Petrograd Rosta Windows were produced in a rather 
different way than was the case in Moscow. Instead of 
using cardboard stencils, the Petrograd artists engraved 
their drawings on to linoleum and then reproduced 
offprints in considerable numbers — up to 2,000 copies 
or more."? The engravings were produced in the 
Academy of Arts workshops, which were directed by 
Kozlinsky and which became more or less a ‘department 
of Rosta’ at this ште. 7! The Windows were printed іп а 
single colour and many were then painted by hand in 
either water colours or aniline dye, often in very 
different ways. The result was livelier in form and richer 
in content than the Moscow Rosta Windows, where the 
stencilling technique placed strict limits on what could 
be achieved. Hand-drawn and painted posters were also 
prepared, rather larger in size, which were then re- 
produced by hand.'?” Once they had been made ready 
the posters, as in Moscow, were placed in empty shop 
windows, first of all in four different locations (Nevsky 
Prospekt, Vassilevsky Island, and the Petrograd and 
Vyborg districts) and then in many more. In the end up 
to seventy different display points were being served, in 
factories and clubs and in military and naval units as 
well as in windows and on the streets. Some Petrograd 
Rosta Windows were sent still further afield, to more 
northerly regions and to parts of the ОКгаше.!?? No 
more than about 300 of the Petrograd Rosta Windows 
have survived to the present day, although it is known 
that Lebedev alone produced more than 600 and that the 
total over two years must have exceeded 1,000 separate 
items. 4 The text, which was often produced separately 
and then glued on, is also missing in many of the 
Petrograd Windows that have survived. ^? 

As in Moscow and elsewhere, the Petrograd Rosta 
artists appear to have worked with great energy and 
commitment. As the head of the instructional depart- 
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4.22 Unknown photographer, V. V. Lebedev (from V. Petrov, Vladimir 
Vasilevich Lebedev 1891-1967 [Leningrad: Khudozhnik RSFSR]). 


ment of Petrograd Rosta, A. F. Shapov, later recalled, 
Kozlinsky was the central figure, assisted by Lebedev 
and Brodaty. This friendly troika worked intensively 
and accepted all the commissions they were given; if the 
work was ‘urgent’ or ‘essential’ they would stay up all 
night if necessary. “9 Kozlinsky, who had been urged to 
take on the responsibility for producing Rosta Windows 
by both Mayakovsky and Kerzhentsev, had already 
collaborated with Mayakovsky on the illustrations for 
his Heroes and Victims of the Revolution." As in Mos- 
cow the work was collective and unsigned, but the 
individual approaches of the various artists concerned 
nonetheless emerged clearly. Kozlinsky himself tended 
towards the colourful, the bold and the heroic (see for 
instance Plates 4.25 and 27). Lebedev's work was.more 
experimental in style and excited a good deal of 
controversy both at the time and later. Mayakovsky, on 
a visit to Petrograd, intervened to change the caption 
of one of Lebedev's posters from А Bayonet on the 
Ground, a Saw in the Hand to Work with your Rifle beside 
you (Plate 4.26). Lebedev himself acknowledged that 


this was a better formulation and the poster was issued 
in this form. (38 Some critics were even sharper. Moor, 
writing in 1933, reflected the prejudices that were 
current at the time when he accused Lebedev of 
applying ‘cubist and suprematist’ methods to his posters 
reducing them to the simplest of schemes’. 139 Polonsky, 
somewhat earlier, accepted that Lebedev was a “great 
master of graphics’ but argued that he took his work to 
such a level of abstraction that it was simply incompre- 
hensible to the broad masses for whom it was intend- 
ed. Despite these differences, the poster artists 
worked closely together and sometimes even the artists 
themselves found it hard to tell their work apart. !*! 
The fullest retrospective account of the work of the 
Petrograd Rosta during these years was prepared by the 
artist Lev Brodaty in a report presented to a commission 
on the study of the poster which met in 19315 According 
to this report, which remains unpublished, the places 
in which the Petrograd Rosta Windows were to be dis- 
played emerged only gradually: to begin with, for 
instance, they appeared beside ordinary commercial 
advertising in the same window. Petrograd Rosta 


4.23 V. V. Lebedev, Da zdravstvuet avangard revolyutsii Krasnyi Flot (Long 
Live the Vanguard of the Revolution, the Red Fleet), coloured lithograph, 
1920, 67 X 50 cm. 
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Windows were up to four times bigger than those in 
Moscow, because Petrograd shop windows, especially 
those on Nevsky Prospekt, were much larger than 
Moscow ones. The first posters were put up in the 
windows of a former cafe along this famous thorough- 
fare. The bigger they were, it turned out, the greater 
was their impact. Each sequence of pictures was 
intended to serve a different and regular local audience; 
there was little in the way of public transport at the time . 
and those who saw a Window on Nevsky Prospekt, for 
instance, were unlikely to see one in the Petrograd 
district. On receiving the latest telegram from the front 
or elsewhere, the theme for each Window would be 
chosen immediately and verses of up to four lines and a 
preliminary sketch would be prepared accordingly. The 
engraving would then be made ready for reproduction. 
Lebedev was able to produce an engraving in only seven 
minutes, and the longest time taken was about twenty 
minutes, otherwise there was a risk that the poster 
might be out of date by the time it had appeared. The 
artists, however, had occasional days off to look at the 
poster work that was being done elsewhere and to 
sample the public reaction. The illustrations became 
progressively more schematic, at least in part because 
of the pressure of time. Lebedev once went so far as to 
dispense with a nose from the figure of a bourgeois, 
leading to an indignant public reaction: this was ‘some 
kind of monkey business on the part of the artist, or 
attempt at some kind of incredible style', it was 
objected. 142 

Lebedev, in many ways the most interesting and 
original of the Petrograd Rosta artists, had been born in 
St Petersburg in May 1891. His father was of peasant 
origin but had long been resident in the city.!*? Lebedev 
was little influenced by the events of 1905 and was still a 
young man when the First World War began. Fol- 
lowing the intellectual interests of his father, Lebedev 
had begun to draw at the age of four or five and had 
decided to become a professional artist by about the age 
of fourteen. He soon began to sell his pictures and to 
publish his work in illustrated journals, although he was 
for the most part without formal artistic training. He 
met Tatlin and Shklovsky in 1912 in the private studio 
of M. D. Bernshtein, who was perhaps his only real 
teacher, but he joined none of the competing groups or 
circles in the art world at this time and took little interest 
in the controversies that were associated with them. 
Late in 1912 he passed the entrance examination into the 
St Petersburg Academy of Arts, but he found little of 
value there apart from the library and continued to 
frequent Bernshtein’s studio. His work extended at this 
time into the satirical journals, including Satirikon and 
its companion Novyi Satirikon; he also contributed a 


4.24 V. V. Lebedev, Krest’yanin, esli ty ne khochesh’ kormit’ pomeshchika, И 
zashchishchayushchii tvoyu zemlyu i tvoyu svobodu (Peasant, if you don't Want to Есе 
the Landlord, Feed the Front which is Defending your Land and your Liberty), 
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4.25 V. I. Kozlinsky, Kronshtadtskaya karta bita! (The Kronstadt Card is Beaten), x | 
coloured linocut, 1921, 49 x 31, BS 1320. 

4.26 V. V. Lebedev, Rabotat’ nado, vintovka ryadom (Work with your Rifle beside 
you), coloured linocut, 1920, 77`Х 56 cm., BS 1611. 
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4.27 V. I. Kozlinsky, Mertvetsy Parizhskoi КОО voskresli pod krasnym znamenem Sovetov! (The Dead of the Paris Commune 
have Risen again under the Banner of the Soviets!), coloured linocut, 1921, 76 X 46 cm., BS 323. 


sketch to the ‘Freedom Loan’ competition in the spring 
of 1917. 

Lebedev was among the relatively few artists, parti- 
cularly in Petrograd, who immediately and uncondi- 
tionally supported the Bolshevik seizure of power. In 
1918 he became a professor at the Petrograd Free 
Artistic Studios, identifying generally with ‘left’ artists 
in the struggle against established institutions and 
conventions. In the autumn of the same year Lebedev 
produced a large display placard in honour of the 
Communist International (not yet formally established) 
which was displayed on Nevsky Prospekt on the first 
anniversary of the revolution. From the spring of 1920 
onwards Lebedev worked in the Petrograd Rosta 
offices, becoming its principal artist. Of the 600 or so 
posters that he produced at this time, however, only 
about 100 have survived to the present day. Lebedev 
was mainly occupied in book design and newspaper car- 


4.28 Anon, Krasnaya Armiya geroicheski srazhaetsya na fronte (The Red Army 
is fighting heroically at the Front), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 48 X 45, 
BS 1238. 
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toons in later years, although like others he resumed his 
poster work during the Second World War. He believed 
himself, however, that he had done his best work for 
Rosta and other bodies during the early 1920s. '^* 

Of all the other sections of Rosta two more deserve 
particular consideration: Vitebsk and Odessa. Of all the 
Rosta sections, that based at Vitebsk was certainly the 
most innovative and controversial in its work. Every 
local section of Rosta reflected the influence of the artists 
who were invited to work there, and the Vitebsk section 
came naturally to reflect the very distinctive philosophy 
of the Vitebsk School of Art, headed originally by 
Marc Chagall and later (after a coup in which Chagall 
was ousted) by Kazimir Malevich.!^? E] Lissitsky was 
among the artists who came to work at Vitebsk during 
these years, attracted by its liberal creative regime and 
(not least) by the relatively good food supply that 
obtained in the locality.'*° Lissitsky's Red Wedge (Plate 
3.2), in which colour and design (the active or revolu- 
tionary red wedge and the passive or counter-revolu- 
tionary white circle) combined to make a political 
statement at a high level of abstraction, was produced in 
Vitebsk in 1920. Another poster emanating from Rosta 
in nearby Smolensk was The Red Army is fighting 
heroically at the Front (Plate 4.28), produced in 1920 by an 
unknown artist; the lower part of the poster was separ- 
ately issued with the words *What have you done for the 
front? superimposed upon it.!^ 

Teachers were appointed to the Vitebsk Art School 
without particular formality, Chagall recalled in his 
autobiography. One of them, whom he had actually 
appointed as director, spent his whole time sending off 
food parcels to his family. Another, a female, flirted 
with the local commissars and accepted their favours 
freely, claiming that this was for Chagall's benefit and 
in order to help the school. Some teachers even defected 
to the other side. Chagall himself, although a native 
of Vitebsk and an established painter, was hardly an 
obvious choice as director on political or organisational 
grounds; his knowledge of Marxism at this time, he 
later recalled, was "limited to knowing that Marx was a 
Jew, and that he had a long white beard'.! ^? 

The work of the Rosta collective in Vitebsk was 
certainly distinctive. Chagall's first official function as 
Commissar of Art and Director of the School of Fine 
Arts in Vitebsk had been to decorate the town for the 
anniversary of the revolution, when his multicoloured 
horses flying through the air met with a mixed 
response.'*? Two years later, after Chagall had been 
replaced by Malevich, the film director Sergei Eisen- 
stein passed through the town on the third anniversary 
of the revolution. The town, he wrote, was ‘particularly 
odd. The red brick of the main streets is covered here 


with white paint. Green circles, orange squares and blue 
rectangles swarm over this white background. This is 
Vitebsk 1920. К. S. Malevich’s brush has travelled over 
its brick walls'.'^? A local journalist who visited Vitebsk 
in 1920 found that all the fences in the town had been 
covered with Rosta posters. As there was a lack of glue 
they had been stuck up with flour paste; in the outskirts 
of the town the local goats had discovered this and eaten 
them up. Most Rosta staff in Vitebsk were young and 
politically immature: they put up posters celebrating the 
fall of a town in Belorussia which was still under attack, 
for instance, and were called to account for this by the 
local army commander. He promised to do what he 
could to justify their forecast but warned them against 
any repetitions. !7! In all, the Vitebsk Rosta collective 
produced about thirty satire windows during the civil 
was period, as well as decorative displays, painted 
trams, factory notices and other forms of visual propa- 
ganda, 72 
The work that took place at Odessa, on the Black Sea 
coast, was very different in character but also individual 
in its inspiration. Poster activity under Rosta auspices 
began early in 1920 after the interventionist and White 
armies had retreated. '° The first posters were put up by 
a group of artists, among them Boris Efimov, who had 
come from Kiev and who had brought with them 
samples of the Moscow Rosta Windows, which they 
began to copy by hand. In March 1920 a special artistic- 
agitational department was established in the Odessa 
branch of Rosta, and more artists and writers became 
involved in its work. Rosta posters in Odessa were 
usually painted on to sheets of plywood which were 
taken down after a few days, washed clean and then 
repainted. No Odessa Rosta Windows have survived as 
a result, although the drawings for some of them have 
been preserved in the local museum. Very occasionally 
the posters were hand-painted on paper or lithographed, 
although paper was scarcer than playwood and was 
usually reserved for the display of telegrams.'?^ As else- 
where, the posters were displayed in shop windows in 
_ the town, or were stuck up on house walls, crossroads, 
squares and other public places. The posters were chan- 
ged twice a day in some cases to keep up with events. 
To begin with, the Odessa posters shared the alle- 
gorical and symbolic emphases of posters in other parts 
of Soviet Russia — youths with swords were pitted 


total output. 


against hydra-headed monsters, and the ubiquitous St 
George did battle with the dragon. The influence of 
local satirical journals and realistic painting was stronger 
than in Petrograd and Moscow, however, and these 
earlier approaches were soon discarded. About 800 
posters in all were produced between 1920 and early 
1921, or about 1,000 over the whole civil war period; 
this placed ос second only to Moscow іп terms of 
15 

A remarkable range of writers and artists became 
involved in the work of Rosta in Odessa, reflecting the 
fertile, cosmpolitan atmosphere that this Black Sea port 
had always encouraged. Among the writers, Edward 
Bagritsky, Ilya Ш, lsaac Babel, Yuri Olesha and Valen- 
tin Kataev took a part of some kind in producing texts; 
among the artists the cartoonist Boris Efimov (born 
1900 and still active in the Soviet press in the 1980s) was 
particularly prominent. Efimov, in his memoirs, recalled 
that conditions of work at Rosta in Odessa were as 
informal as anywhere else: artists would make them- 
selves known to him, would be given a trial, and if 
successful would be taken оп.!56 The painters appointed 
in this way included many cubists and ‘decadents’; 
Efimov considered himself no expert in matters of 
artistic style and even encouraged techniques of this 
kind, believing them to be ‘terribly revolutionary’. 
Some of the more abstract designs had however to be 
rejected as common sense suggested that strangely dis- 
torted figures would be unlikely to serve the purposes of 
popular agitation. There was some resentment among 
the older artists that a young man, just arrived from 
Kiev, should presume to take decisions on such matters. 
To silence his critics Efimov did a poster dealing with 
Wrangel’s retreat from the Crimea, which was hung up 
in front of the Rosta offices. A departing White Guard, 
pausing before it momentarily, was heard to remark: 
‘Bastard! Like it or not, you have to laugh!’. Efimov later 
moved to Kharkov and Kiev before, in the early 1920s, 
becoming one of Pravda’s most regular cartoonists.'°’ In 
all more than fifty writers, artists and other personnel 
appear to have been active at some time in the Odessa 
branch of Rosta, not including copyists and stencillers. 199 
As elsewhere, the work reached a peak of intensity in 
1920 and then petered out gradually over the following 
two years. 
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5.1 D. S. Moor, Bud’ na strazhe! (Ве on Guard), coloured lithograph, 1920/1, 107 х 70 cm., courtesy of the Musée d'histoire 
contemporaine, Paris. 


CHARTER FIVE 
Themes and Impact 


Over the early post-revolutionary years and beyond 
them the issues that were treated in Soviet political 
posters broadly paralleled the major developments in 
the country’s political, economic and social life. A total 
of well over 3,600 posters of different kinds appeared 
between 1918 and 1921; the majority (57.5 per cent) 
were printed, and the remainder (42.5 per cent) were 
produced by hand.’ As Table 1 makes clear, there were 
considerable variations in both quantity and subject 
matter over these years. As far as numbers are concer- 
ned, the output of posters rose sharply over the post- 
revolutionary years up to a peak in 1920, the year of the 
Russo-Polish war and the final stages of the struggle 
against domestic oppositionists. At the same time the 
proportion of posters that were hand-produced rather 
than printed, a reasonable indicator of the urgency of 
their appearance, rose from 1.2 per cent in 1918 and 8.5 
рег cene in 1919 up to a massive 55.5 per cent in 1320, 
The following year, however, the output of posters 
dropped sharply, and the proportion that were printed 
rose to 62.9 per cent. In subsequent years the output of 
posters continued to decline still further, and some 
categories of production (such as the Rosta Windows, in 
1922) disappeared entirely.* 


Table 1: Soviet Poster Production, 1918—21 


Typeofposter 1918 1919 1920 1921 Total 


Political 42 86 532 175 835 
(%) (32.8) (23.4) (30.5) (191) (26.7) 
Military 21 170 718 106 1015 
(%) (16.4) _- (46.4) (42.0) (11.6) (32.4) 
Economic 43 58 312 458 872 
(%) (34.4) (158) (18.3) (502) (27.9) 
Cultural 21 53 156 174 404 
(%) (16.4) | (144) (9.2) (19.1) (13.0) 
Toe 197 367 ПӘ 9199 ТГ: 
(95) 100 100 100 100 100 


Adapted from V. S. Butnik-Siversky, Sovetskii plakat epokhi grazh- 
danskoi voiny 1918—21 (Moscow: Izd. Vsesoyuznoi knizhnoi palaty, 
1900), р: 22. 


In terms of subject matter the clearest trend that 
emerges from Table 1 is the sharp rise in the proportion 
of posters of a military character, up to a peak in 1920 
when nearly half of all posters were war-related, 
followed by a gentle and then a precipitous decline in 
the more peaceful circumstances of 1921. The output of 
political posters broadly corresponds to this trend. In 
contrast, the output of posters on economic themes, a 
relatively small proportion of the total in 1919 and 1920, 
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rose sharply in 1921 to account for more than half of all 
the posters produced in that year. The output of posters 
on cultural and educational themes, similarly, registered 
its highest level in the same year of the civil war period. 
The output of posters over the post-revolutionary years 
in fact corresponds fairly closely to the major develop- 
ments in Soviet life over the same period. The regime 
first of all establishes itself (political and economic 
posters receive priority), is then challenged from within 
and without (military posters become predominant), 
and then, having secured its own position, turns to 
problems of peaceful social and economic development 
(economic and cultural themes move rapidly to the 
fore). The importance of posters, as a means of mass 
communication and persuasion, first rises and then falls 
over the same period. 

Considered more closely, the changing subject matter 
of Soviet political posters over the post-revolutionary 
period represents, as Mayakovsky somewhat grandilo- 
quently put it, a ‘protocol record of a most difficult 
three year period of revolutionary struggle, conveyed 
by means of spots of paint and the echoing sound of 
slogans'.? The earliest Soviet posters were, as we have 
noted, produced largely under the auspices of утік in 
Moscow, beginning with the publication of The Tsar, 
the Priest and the Kulak and The Price of Blood in August 
1918 (see above, pp. 23-4). Although its poster output 
was relatively speaking not a large one, even in these 
early months утяк produced a new poster on average 
every five days.” Among the poster themes initiated at 
this time was the revolutionary-historical, exemplified 
in Apsit’s posters of Pugachev, Stepan Razin and Ivan 
Bolotnikov (see above, p. 29). The first satirical 
posters were produced by Cheremnykh under the 
auspices of VTsIK at about the same time, their represen- 
tations of the foreign capitalist, the interventionist 
soldier, the White Guard general, the deserter and the 
kulak being further developed in the poster work of 
subsequent years, particularly in the Rosta Windows. 
Cheremnykh’s How the English oppress the Peasants in 
their Dominions (Plate 5.2), its text adapted from a 
brochure by Kerzhentsev with the same title, made its 
appearance at the end of 1918 and gave some indication 
of the way in which the stylistic conventions of a multi- 
frame poster could be adapted for use on a larger scale. 
The commemorative poster also originated in the latter 
part of 1918, particularly in connection with the first an- 
niversary of the revolution (which was also the occasion 
for the first full-scale exercises in the decoration of 
public buildings and street theatre). Apsit’s poster A 
Year of the Proletarian Dictatorship (Plate 2.12) and his 
First of May (Plate 2.18) were representative: early 
examples of this genre. 


Российская Социалистическая Федеративная Советская Республика, 


„Пролетарии всех стран, соғдиняйтесь!" 


КАК АНГЛИЧАНЕ ПРИТЕСНЯЮТ КРЕ 


Изажшексто Бсероссай кого Ценгрьльлого Нстовтат. Комитета 
Koveros Работа, Кресљакск., Красноара, м Казачья Депутатов, 
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5.2 M. M. Cheremnykh, Kak anglichan’e pritesnyayut krest’yan v svoikh 
vladeniyakh (How the English Oppress the Peasants in their Dominions), 
three coloured lithograph, 1918, 71 х 53 cm., BS 230. 


Much of the poster work of 1918 and early 1919, as 
we have noted, was allegorical or symbolic in character. 
Apsit’s To the Deceived Brothers (Plate 2.21), for instance, 
was a notable early example of this kind of work; so also 
was The Master of the World is Capital, the Golden Idol 
(Plate 5.6), which was based upon a satirical drawing, 
Freedom, by the Czech artist Frantisek Kupka.? Other 
types of poster which made their appearance in these 
early months were posters which were close to lubki or 
pictures in content, for instance The: Nightmare of the 
Deserter (Plate 5.7), which appeared in early 1919, or 
How the Tsars deceived the People (Plate 5.3), produced in 
late 1918 by N. Krylov with an accompanying text by 
Demyan Bedny. This showed the misfortunes that 
attended a peasant who responded to the call to arms, 
fought bravely, and was then abandoned when he re- 
turned from the front as a cripple (the pile of skulls in the 
lower part of the picture was a reference to V. V. Yeresh- 
chagin’s anti-militaristic Apotheosis of War, painted in 
1871—2).^ The poster The Peoples of the Whole World 
welcome the Red Army of Labour (Plate 5.5) was issued 
by vrsik in the early summer of 1919 and was similarly 
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5.3 М. Krylov, Kak tsari izdevalis’ nad narodom (How the Tsars deceived the 
People), coloured lithograph, 1918, 71 x 51 cm., BS 235. 


5.4 Anon, Narody vsego mira privetstvuyut Krasnuyu Armiyu truda (The People 


of the whole World welcome the Red Army of Labour), coloured lithograph, 
1219, 71 X 53 cm., BS 1431. 
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pictorial in style. Instructional and educational posters 
were also issued during these first post-revolutionary 
months, among them The Building of Socialism (Plate 
5.5), produced by утчк at the beginning of 1919, which 
sought to depict the development of the labour and 
socialist movement from the middle ages up to the 
October revolution. 


Российская Социалистическая Федеративная Советская 
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5.5 Anon, Zdanie sotsializma (The Building of Socialism), black and white 
lithograph, 1919, 71 x 104 cm., BS 207. 


The latter part of 1919 saw these early poster themes 
largely superseded by subjects of a more military or 
revolutionary character, produced for the most part 
under the auspices of the Political Directorate of Rev- 
voensovet and more particularly by its publishing 
agency Litizdat. Some of the earliest military-revolu- 
tionary posters were again the work of Apsit, for in- 
stance his Forward, to the Defence of the Urals, his Stand up 
for the Defence of Petrograd and his Day of the wounded Red 
Armyman (Plates 2.14, 15 and 16), all of which were 
produced for Litizdat. With the arrival of Moor and 
Deni in the summer of 1919, however, the work of 
Litizdat took on its classic form: simple, bold, appealing 
directly to the viewer, and more often seeking action 
(enrolment in the Red Army, contributions to the war 
effort, or the unmasking of saboteurs) than passive 
contemplation. Altogether 123 separate and consecu- 
tively numbered posters were issued by Litizdat be- 
tween the middle of 1919 and the beginning of 1921; as 
some numbers were repeated two or three times, the 
real total is in fact at least 137.’ Moor’s first poster for 
Litizdat was We shall not Surrender Petrograd (Plate 3.7), 
which at once attracted attention by its original, fresh 
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РОССИЙСКАЯ СОЦИАЛИСТИЧЕСКАЯ ФЕДЕРАТИВНАЯ СОВЕТСКАЯ РЕСПУБЛИКА. 


АПуалтарен waa rapan, жырынан 


ВЛАДЫКА МИРА-КАПИТАЛ, 
. ЗОЛОТОЙ КУМИР. 


Недавно еще он грозно восседая на троне, окруженный вооруженными 

навмниками, а безоружные рабы ero шли для него работать. Ho . 

заря сознания осветила ум рабочего класса, он берет в руки оружие 
_ и Кумир будет низвергнут во всем мире, ия 


у й к 
: аи и Нанын [neyrares. 


5.6 Anon, Vladyka mira — kapital, zolotoi kumir (The Master of the World is 
Capital, the Golden Idol), three coloured lithograph, 1919, 54 x 35 cm., BS 
54. 


manner of execution. The year 1919 was nonetheless for 
Moor a year of experiment and development in his 
approach to the military-revolutionary poster, and he 
did not immediately find the bold and direct graphic 
language that was so characteristic of his work in 1920. 
Other Moor posters of the latter part of 1919, such as 
Death to World Imperialism and Soviet Russia is an Armed 
Camp (Plates 3.6 and 8), were for the most part of a 
narrative and symbolic rather than directly agitational 
character. His People's Court (Plate 5.8), for instance, 
issued in a very large edition in October 1919, was 
ostensibly devoted to the expulsion of the Таг and his 
entourage from Russia by the force of worker-peasant 
power; the individual figures were drawn satirically, but 
the composition as a whole recalled traditional folk pic- 
tures of the “писе bury the cat' type, and the atmosphere 
of festival and procession suggested a voluntary depar- 
ture rather than a forcible expulsion.’ 

Deni was more fully formed as an artist when he 
came to work for Litizdat and his poster work during 
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this period shows less variation and evidence of 
experiment than that of Moor. His first posters for 
Litizdat included Either Death to Capital, or else Death 
under the Heel of Capital (Plate 5.10), issued in the late 
summer of 1919, as well as The League of Nations, The 
Entente under the Mask of Peace, Capital, The Spider and 
the Flies and others.” These and Deni’s other military- 
revolutionary posters tended to share the same common 
features, above all a sharply satirical treatment of their 
subject, which was normally located prominently in 
the foreground. Other poster artists who worked for 
Litizdat during the latter part of 1919 included Nikolai 
Kochergin, Vladimir Fidman, Konstantin Spassky and 
Vassily Spassky. | 

The autumn of 1919 saw the most decisive militury 
encounters of the whole of the civil war. Admiral 
Kolchak still held most of Siberia in the east; Denikin 
advanced to within 200 miles of Moscow in October; 
and Yudenich, who had been advancing on Petrograd 
since May 1919, reached the outskirts of the city later 
the same month. The poster work of Litizdat, as well as 
of the Rosta Windows which were coming into exis- 
tence at about the same time, was devoted to these 
various challenges. Deni’s “Liberators” and Apsit’s 


5.7 Anon, Koshmar dezertira (The Nightmare of the Deserter), coloured 
lithograph, 1919, 71 X 53 cm., BS 1234. 
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5.8 D. S. Moor, Sud narodnyi (People's Court), coloured lithograph, 1919, 
36 X 51 cm., BS 620. 


5.9 V. М. Deni, Nezabyvaemaya krepost’ (Unshakeable Fortress), coloured 
lithograph, 1919, 44 х 27 cm., BS 1463. 
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ИЛИ СМЕРТЬ КЯПИТЯЯУ, 


5.10 V. М. Deni, Ili smert’ kapitalu, ili өтеп” pod pyatoi kapitala (Either Death 
to Capital, or Death under the Heel of Capital), three coloured lithograph, 
1919, 72 X 106 cm., BS 219. 


Retreating before the Red Army (Plate 3.24 and 2.17), for 
instance, showed the fate that would supposedly be 
meted out to those who fell under Denikin’s control in 
the south. Deni's Denikin's Band (Plate 3.23) sought to 
represent the social nature of Denikin and his suppor- 
ters; his Unshakeable Fortress (Plate 5.9) suggested that 
Denikin's campaign — represented as a boat labelled 
'counter-revolution' — would never overcome the resi- 
stance of the Soviet republic. Nikolai Pomansky's Only 
the Red Army will give us Bread (Plate 5.12) sought more 
positively to suggest that the more successful the 
advance of the Red Army against Denikin the grain 
areas of the Ukraine, the better would be the food 
supply in Moscow and Petrograd. 

The struggle against Kolchak on the eastern front was 
the theme of posters such as Apsit's Forward to the 
Defence of the Urals (Plate 2.14) and Deni's The Rich Man 
and the Paunchy Priest (Plate 5.11), which showed 
Kolchak advancing on a carriage pulled by a capitalist, a 
priest and a kulak under a banner reading “The land and 
factories to the landlords and capitalists’. Yudenich’s 
advance on Petrograd in the autumn of 1919 evoked, for 


5.11 V. М. Deni, Bogatei s popom bryukhatym i 5 pomeshchikom bogatym ... 
(The Rich Man and the Paunchy Priest), coloured lithograph, 1919, 73 x 91 
cm., BS 882. 
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5.12 М. Pomansky, Khleb nam dast tol’ko Krasnaya Armiya (Only the Red 
Army will give us Bread), two coloured lithograph, 1919, 53 x 71 cm., BS 
1846. 


instance, Kochergin’s The Enemy is at the Gates (Plate 
3.32); such was the urgency of the situation that the 
poster was prepared within twenty-four hours and 
‘thrown out on the street with telegraph-like rapidity’, 
as Polonsky later described it. Apsit’s The Enemy wants 
to Capture Tula, Vladimir Fidman’s The Enemy wants to 
take Moscow, the Heart of Soviet Russia and Dmitri 
Moor’s The Enemy is at the Gates (Plates 3.5) appeared 
within the following few days.'? For some time, in the 
latter part of 1919, the fate of the newly-established 
Soviet regime hung in the balance. In the end, however, 
the Red Army successfully counter-attacked: Kolchak 
was pressed back into Siberia and, in February 1920, 
captured and executed; Denikin was forced back into 
the Crimea; and by November Yudenich's forces had 
been forced to retreat from Petrograd. This brought to 
an end what has traditionally been known to Soviet 
historiography as the Entente's 'second offensive' (the 
first had been Kolchak's initially successful advance in 
Siberia in the earlier part of 1919). 

The following year, 1920, saw the Entente's 'third 
offensive', and it was also the year in which the Soviet 
political poster reached the peak of its development. 
More posters were issued in 1920 than in any other post- 
revolutionary year; more of them were devoted to 
military-revolutionary subjects; and more of them were 
of the bold, simple and agitational character that has 
secured for many of them an enduring place in poster 
history as well as in the iconography of the Russian civil 
war. The military situation, again, was of compelling 
importance. In May 1920 Russo-Polish hostilities broke 
out when the Poles launched an offensive and captured 
Kiev. They were eventually beaten back and the Red 
Army itself went on to the offensive, pressing forward 
into what they thought would soon become a Soviet 
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Poland. In August 1920, in the ‘miracle of the Vistula’, 
the Poles defeated the Red Army in sight of Warsaw, 
with the whole of the post-war settlement hanging to 
the balance. In October 1920 an armistice was signed, 
and in March 1921 a formal peace treaty was concluded. 
Meanwhile Baron P. N. Wrangel, leading the remnants 
of Denikin's army, had advanced again in southern 
Russia, and the latter part of the year was occupied with 
the military struggle against this latest threat to the 
survival of Soviet rule. The Red Army again prevailed, 
and by November 1920 Wrangel had been defeated in 
the Crimea and forced to evacuate his remaining troops. 
Influenced particularly by the advance into Poland, 1920 
saw some of the most remarkable posters devoted to the 
Communist International and world revolution; it also 
saw the first posters devoted to reconstruction on the 
domestic front, which rapidly became the chief priority 
once the civil war had ended. 

Many of the posters of 1920 were devoted, in general 
rather than specific terms, to the Red Army itself and to 
the assistance it required from the civilian population. 
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Moor's outstanding Have You Volunteered? (Plate Э) 
for instance, was devoted to recruitment into the armed 
forces; his Red Soldier at the Front (Plate 3.16), produced 
by Litizdat in October 1920, urged greater support for 
the forces in the front line. Deni’s Every Blow of the 
Hammer is a Blow to the Enemy, issued in July 1920, 
sought to associate industrial output and military 
success; so too did Moor's Red Present to the White Pan 
(Plate 5.15), which depicted a worker passing ammuni- 
tion to the Red Army then engaged in the struggle 
against Poland. Moor's Soviet Turnip (Plate 3.8), issued 
in May 1920, dealt with the Red Army in more general 
terms; so too did the series of posters that was devoted 
to the theme of desertion. Moor's Give me your Hand, 
Deserter (Plate 5.17), for instance, went on: ‘You are as 
much a destroyer of the worker-peasant state as I am, 
а capitalist; you are now my only hope'. A poster of 
about the same period although rather different in style, 
Petr Kiselis's The White Guard Beast of Prey is tearing the 
Body of Workers and Peasants to Pieces (Plate 5.13), called 


for assistance to be given to the wounded. Nikolai 
Kogout's Happy New Year (Plate 5.16), produced rather 
later, dealt with the Red Army as the victor in 
successive years of civil war and intervention. 

The posters devoted to the Polish campaign included 
some of Moor and Deni's best-known work. Deni, for 
instance, devoted his Sow, trained in Paris (Plate 3.27) to 
the idea that Polish expansionism rested upon Allied 
support; his Noble Poland — the last Dog of the Entente 
depicted that country as a slavering mastiff whose 
advance into Russia in the spring of 1920 was intended 
to put an end to ‘worker-peasant Russia'.!! Peasant! The 
Polish: Landlord wants to make you a Slave (Plate 3.28) was 
also issued in the late spring of 1920 when the Polish 
army was advancing rapidly into Soviet territory. S. 
Mukharsky's How the Polish Enterprise will End (Plate 
5.14), issued in the summer of 1920 as the Red Army 
was advancing on Warsaw, showed the last reactionaries 
being finished off while workers and peasants held up a 
banner reading ‘Long live Soviet Poland’ to welcome 


5.14 S. Mukharsky, Chem konchitsya panskaya zateya (How the Polish Enterprise will End), coloured lithograph, 1920, 71 x 89 cm., BS 1865. 
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5.15 D. S. Moor, Krasnyi podarok belomu panu (А Red Present to the White 
Pan), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 70 х 52 cm., BS 1295. 


the Red cavalry. Some posters of this period were issued 
in Polish, for instance Out of the Way (Plate 5.17), which 
showed the Red cavalry advancing successfully into 
Poland and towards a new dawn of peace and prosperity. 

Moor’s posters on the Polish campaign placed less 
emphasis upon the Red Army’s advance into Poland and 
rather more upon the need to keep them out of Soviet 
territory. His poster The Departing Gentry (Plate 5.18), 
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5.17 D. S. Moor, Ruku, dezertir. Ty takoi zhe razrushitel’ raboche-krest’yanskogo 
gosudarstva, kak ya kapitalist (Give me your Hand, Deserter!), two coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 52 X 67 cm., BS 1666. 


for instance, produced in July 1920 under the auspices of 
Litizdat, warned that the departing Polish forces were 
destroying cities and slaughtering the civilian popula- 
tion as they left (Kiev was specifically identified in the 
5.18 D. S. Moor, Ukhodyashchaya shlyakhta v bessil’noi zlobe dinamitom 
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5.19 Anon, Z drogi! (Out of the way!), coloured lithograph, 1920, 71 X 98 cm., text in Polish. 


illustration). One of his most dramatic posters, which 
for obvious reasons is rarely referred to in Soviet 
publications, appeared rather later in the year: entitled 
Be on Guard (Plate 5.1), it showed Trotsky, dressed as a 
Red Armyman, standing with his bayonet at the Russo- 
Polish frontier. The text warned that while the official 
Polish government might have signed an armistice there 
were still powerful forces with high-level backing in 
that country which might seek, with French support, to 
invade the territory of the USSR once again if a suitable 
opportunity presented itself." Many Rosta Windows, 
particularly the single-frame posters produced in the 
earlier part of 1920, also drew attention to various 
aspects -of the struggle with Poland (see for instance 
Plates 4.17— 20). 

Later in the year Wrangel, with indirect Allied 
support, began to advance in the south and to present a 
serious danger to vital energy resources such as the coal 
mines of the Donbass. A series of posters, issued in 
sometimes very large numbers, drew attention to the 
unexpected danger that now threatened from this 
quarter. Wrangel is still Alive! Finish him off without 
Mercy (Plate 5.23), one of Moor's best-known posters, 


5.20 Anon, Kuda devaet khleb Vrangel’ (Where Wrangel sends his Bread), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 46 x 69 cm. 


Российская Социалистическая Федеративиая Созетеная Республика, 
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was issued in 50,000 copies in July 1920; it showed 
Wrangel, assisted by Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich, 
stretching out his hand towards the Donetsk basin. 
Kochergin’s colourful and dynamic Wrangel is coming! 
To Arms, Proletarians! (Plate 3.35) was issued slightly 
later in still larger numbers — 75,000 copies were 
printed.? Moor’s Devil Doll (Plate 5.24), issued in 
October 1920, sought to suggest that Wrangel, despite 
appearances, was no more powerful than the timorous 
Entente who supported him. Deni’s At the Grave of the 
Counter-Revolution (Plate 3.25) depicted a priest and a 
capitalist weeping bitterly beside a cemetery in which 
Wrangel as well as other White leaders had been interred. 
A poster by an anonymous artist, Where Wrangel sends 
his Bread (Plate 5.22), issued in October 1920, showed 
Wrangel shipping off sacks of grain to the Entente in 
return for arms and ammunition. Nikolai Kogout’s 
RSFSR: Workers of all Countries, Unite! (Plate 5.25), 
with a text in Russian and Crimean Tatar, called for a 
joint effort to defeat Wrangel, the bourgeoisie and the 
Entente in the interests of liberty and peace. Rosta 
Windows on the campaign against Wrangel were mean- 
while appearing on a very frequent, all but daily basis. '* 
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Пролетарии всех стран, соединяйтесь! 
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At least two other types of poster emerged with 
particular prominence during 1920: posters devoted to 
the Communist International, and posters commemor- 
ating anniversaries such as the third year of Soviet 
power. The Communist International or Comintern 
had been founded at a small and somewhat irregularly 
constituted congress in March 1919; in the summer of 
1920, however, as Soviet forces were moving rapidly 
into Poland, it held a much larger and more representa- 
tive second congress. Moor’s Long Live the Communist 
International (Plate 5.26), with its text in several western 


languages, was issued in honour of the second congress; - 


so too was Sergei Ivanov's Long Live the Communist In- 
ternational (Plate 5.27), with an accompanying text in 
English, Italian, French and German. More innovative 
in style were the posters produced by vkhurEMas (the 
“Higher Artistic Technical Studios) the following year: 
Long Live the Communist International (Plate 5.28), We 
Destroy the Boundaries between Countries (Plate 5.29), and 
more particularly Red Moscow is the Heart of the World 
Revolution (Plate 5.30), which appeared in June 1920. 

A more allegorical poster on the same subject, On the 


5.21 Anon, Vladykoi mira budet trud! (Labour will be the Master of the 
World), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 106 x 71 cm., BS 2038. 
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5.22 Anon, Rabochie zavoevali vlast’ v Rossii (The Workers have Conquered 
Power in Russia), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 66 x 98 cm., BS 539. 


Eve of the World Revolution (Plate 5.38), has been attri- 
buted to Dmitri Moor, although this seems unlikely on 
stylistic grounds. ? Moor was however the author of 
several other posters on revolutionary anniversaries, 
among them October 1917 — October 1920: Long Live the 
Worldwide Red October (Plate 3.19). Other posters issued 
on the third anniversary of the revolution included 
Labour will be the Master of the World! (Plate 5.21), by an 
unknown artist, and The Workers have Conquered Power 
in Russia (Plate 5.22), also by an unknown artist. A more 
attractive representation of the same theme was Dmitri 
Melnikov's Down with Capital, Long Live the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat (Plate 5.40), issued in just 5,000 copies in 
October 1920. May Day was also an occasion for com- 
memorative posters (see for instance Plates 2.18, 3.20, 34 
and 36). Moor's 1 May – An all-Russian Voluntary Work- 
day (Plate 5.39) appeared in April 1920. Lighter and 
more festive in character was Sergei Ivanov’s 154 of May 
— Long Live the Festival of the Workers of all Countries 
(Plate 5.42), which also appeared in April 1920. 

The following year, 1921, brought further changes in 
the themes that were treated in Soviet posters. With the 
final defeat of the anti-Bolshevik forces and, in the 
spring, the conclusion of treaties with Britain, Poland, 
Turkey and several other border states, military matters 
lost their previous priority and military-related posters 
quickly dropped to a a very small proportion of total 
poster output (see Table 1). In contrast, the needs of 
economic development and social change became much 
greater, and approaching three-quarters of all posters 
issued in 1921 were devoted to such purposes. A poster 
issued in early 1921, Red Armyman! Attack Disorder! 
(Plate 5.31) pointed directly to the very different tasks 
that now had to be accomplished. On the military front, 
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5.23 (above left) D. S. Moor, Vrangel’ eshche zhiv. Dobei ego bez poshchadi 
(Wrangel is still Alive! Finish him off without Mercy), two coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 69 x 50 cm., BS 960. 
5.24 (above right) D. S. Moor, Chortova Kukla (Devil Doll), coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 70 х 44 cm., BS 1873. 


5.25 (below left) М. Kogout, Proletarii vsekh stran, soedinyaites'! (Workers of all 
Countries, Unite!), three coloured lithograph, no date [19202], 71 x 53 cm., 
text in Russian and Tatar. 


5.26 (below right) D. S. Moor, Da zdravstvuet Ш Internatsional! (Long Live the 
3rd International!), coloured lithograph, 1920, 107 х 69 cm., BS 138. 
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5.27 (above left) S. Ivanov, Da zdravstvuet II-i Kommunisticheskii Inter- 
natsional! (Long Live the 3rd Communist International), coloured lithograph, 
1920, 66 x 88 cm., BS 309. 


5.28 (above right) vkhurEMAs, Da zdravstvuet Kommunisticheskii Internatsional! 
(Long Live the Communist International), coloured lithograph, 1921, 71 х 
513) fai. BS 110. 


5.29 (below left) vkhurEMAs, My razrushaem granitsy mezhdu stranami (We 
Destroy the Boundaries between Countries), coloured lithograph, 1921, 54 
x 71 cm., BS 340. 


5.30 (below right) vkhuTEMAS, Krasnaya Moskva — serdtse proletarskoi mirovot 
revolyutsii (Red Moscow is the Heart of the World Revolution), coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 71 X 53 cm., BS 274. 
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5.31 Anon, Krasnoarmeets. Na fronte voennom ty s shtykom v ruke pobezhdal 
vraga ... (Red Armyman! Attack disorder!), coloured lithograph, 1921, 
53 X 64 cm., BS 1262. 


it began, the enemy had been defeated with the bayonet. 
Now the labour front was the one that faced them, and 
their weapons were the plough and the hammer. An- 
other poster, Four Years (Plate 5.41), produced in 
Tsaritsyn (now, Volgograd) in just 1,000 copies, made 
the same point in a different way. Moor's The Bloody 
Path of Struggle is Over (Plate 5.32) promised that 1921 
would be a peaceful year but warned that there was still 
a need for vigilance in the face of hypocritical profes- 
sions of peace from the Western powers. The major 
national priorities in these new circumstances included 
not only the recovery of industry and agriculture, to 
which Moor's poster had drawn attention, but also a 
series of more general tasks in the areas of education, 
female emancipation and public health. 

Strenuous efforts were made, for instance, to encour- 
age literacy and reading. Knowledge, declared a poster 
by Aleksei Radakov, one of the most prominent artists 
of posters of this kind, would 'tear apart the chains of 


5.32 D. S. Moor, Konchen bitvy put’ krovavyi .. 
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5.33 А. А. Radakov, Znanie razorvet tsepi rabstva (Knowledge will Tear 
apart the Chains of Slavery), coloured lithograph, 1920, 89 x 61 cm., BS 
92051 : 


slavery’ (Plate 5.33). Another well-known poster by the 
same artist warned that the illiterate was like a blind 
man who would always encounter unpleasant surprises 
(Plate 5.40). Radakov’s Children! (Plate 5.34) warned 
that those who neglected their education would live the 
fearful and ignorant life of the illiterate. A poster by 
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. (The Bloody Path of Struggle is Over), three coloured lithograph, 1921, 35 x 105, BS 2201. 
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5.34 А. A. Radakov, Deti! Strashno г ћи" negramotnomu, zhivet on, kak v 
temnom lesu (Children!), coloured lithograph, 1920, 51 x 58 cm., BS 3273. 


Sergei Ivanov announced that a book was ‘nothing but 
a person talking publicly’ (knowledge, in this instance, 
appeared to come from the heavens) (Plate 5.35). An- 
other, Day of Soviet Propaganda: Knowledge — to All (Plate 
5.47), issued in 1919, showed scientific and cultural 
works as well as Marx’s Capital being distributed freely 


5.35 S.L Ivanov, Kniga nichto inoe kak chelovek, govoryashchii publicho (A 
Book is Nothing but a Person talking Publicly), two coloured lithograph, 
1920, 64 X 47 cm., BS 3317. 
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5.36 S. I. Ivanov, Chtenie — odna iz obyazannostei cheloveka (Reading is one of 
a Person’s Duties), two coloured lithograph, 1920, 48 x 65 cm., BS 3408. 


to the population. A poster on the same subject in a 
more allegorical style (Plate 5.49) announced that literacy 
was the ‘path to communism’; it appeared in a print run 
of 75,000 copies, with further editions in Hebrew, 
Polish and Tatar.' Other posters (Plates 5.36 and 37) 
declared that knowledge was one of the basic necessities 


5.37 A. Zelinsky, Chtoby bol'she imet" — nado bol'she proizvodit (In order to 
have More, you must produce More), coloured lithograph, 1920, 65 x 47 
cm., BS 3412. 


5.38 Anon, 
Nakanune mirovoi 
revolyutsii (On 
the Eve of the 
World 
Revolution), 
coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 
72 X 100 cm. 


5.40 (below) 

D. I. Melnikov, 
Doloi kapital, da 
zdravstvuet 
diktatura 
proletariata! 
(Down with 
Capital, Long 
Live the 
Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat!), 
three coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 
102 x 68 cm., BS 
181 
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B Moor, /-ое Maya 


vserossiiskii 
subbotnik (I 

May – an all- 
Russian 
Voluntary 
Workday), 
coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 
71 X 53 cm., BS 
437. 


5.41 (below) 
Anon, Cherye 
goda (Four 
Years), coloured 
lithograph, 1921, 
72 х 44, BS 730 
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5.42 S. 1. Ivanov, l-e maya. Da zdravstvuet prazdnik trudyashchikhsya vsekh stran! (Ist of May. Long Live the Festival of the Workers of all 
Coanumtries). colenred lithacranh 1920 106 x 65 cm RS 427 
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5.43 L. Sayansky, Prezhde odni dvoryanchiki v gimnazii uchilis ... (Before 
only Gentry Children went to the Gymnasium; but now Soviet Schools have 
opened Everywhere!), coloured lithograph, 1920, 24 х 44 cm., BS 3362. 
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5.44 Anon, Byvalo, muzh zhenu za volos'ya taskaet ..., (A Husband used to 
pull his Wife around by the Hair; now he Reads to her Aloud), coloured 
lithograph, 1920, 24 х 46 cm., BS 3226. 


of mankind, and the key to greater (particularly agri- 
cultural) production. Schools (Plate 5.43) were now 
open to all, not, as before, only to the children of the 
privileged minority. For women particularly the re- 
volution was held to have ushered in a new and more 
enlightened age. Libraries, maternity homes and clubs, 
for instance, were now available to all women (Plate 
5.50), and Soviet men, it was optimistically suggested 
in a poster produced in Ekaterinburg (now Sverd- 
lovsk), instead of dragging their wives about by the 
hair, would now read to them from the peasant news- 
paper Bednota (Plate 5.44). The need for better public 
hygiene was taken up in many posters of this late civil 
war period, for instance Sergei Ivanov's call for anti- 
cholera injections (Plate 5.45). Rosta Windows reflected 
the same changing emphases, moving from military- 
revolutionary themes to economic ones such as Chere- 
mnykh and Mayakovsky's Make Proposals (Plate 5.48), 
which urged miners, now that they had chased out the 
bourgeoisie, to transfer their energies to the improve- 
ment of working methods. 
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Turning to the impact of political posters over the 
same period, it is clear, first of all, that they were a very 
prominent feature of the urban and also the rural 
landscape. Visitors to revolutionary Russia normally 
found this one of the more remarkable features of their 
visit. As the German economist Alfons Goldschmidt 
discovered on his visit to Moscow in the spring of 1920, 
'You find posters on all the walls, in thousands of 
Moscow shops, on telegraph poles, in pubs, in factories, 
everywhere you find. posters’.’* The radical British 
journalist H. N. Brailsford visited Russia at about the 
same time; he found that ‘[e]very whitewashed wall in 
every Russian town repeats the watchwords of the pro- 
letarian Revolution in phrase and picture, in satire and 
command'. Even in the small town of Vladimir, 120 
miles east of Moscow, 'the usual efforts of Communist 
propaganda, posters in colour, posters in print and 
clever stencilled drawings, imprinted in black on the 


5.45 S.I. Ivanov, Grazhdane! Delaite sebe protivokholernye privivki! (Citizens! 
Have Anti-Cholera Inoculations!), coloured lithograph, 1920, 70 х 48 cm., 
BS 3469. 
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whitewashed walls, formed your mind for you, as you 
walked, by their reiterated suggestion’.!? The British 
left-wing MP Colonel Malone visited Petrograd in the 
latter part of 1919 and noticed that the lower parts of 
house walls throughout the city were covered with 
milliards of proclamations’ calling to mind the ‘innu- 
merable affiches which covered the walls of France 
during the Revolution’.*° Another visitor, the Ameri- 
can journalist Albert Rhys Williams, wrote that ‘The 
visitor to Russia is struck by the multitudes of posters — 
in factories and barracks, on walls and railway-cars, on 
telegraph poles - everywhere.*! The writer Theodore 
Dreiser, overwhelmed by the ‘endless posters of this 
most ambitious of governments’, described it some- 
what later as almost a ‘nightmare of propaganda’.~” 

Russians themselves did not fail to remark upon the 
poster phenomenon of this period. As conditions gradu- 
ally returned to normal in Odessa, Valentin Kataev 
wrote soon afterwards, ‘the town became more beauti- 
ful’. At every corner and every crossroads ‘huge posters’ 
appeared with sailors, Red Armymen and workers 
represented upon them. The sailors were particularly 
fine; done by leftist artists in the decorative style of 
Matisse, their angularity, sharp colours and lack of de- 
tail somehow matched the spirit of the times.” Тһе 
writer Ilya Ehrenburg, who was living in Moscow 
during these years, particularly remembered the May 
Day celebrations of 1918. The whole city was decorated 
with futurist and suprematist paintings; ‘demented 
squares battled with rhomboids on the peeling facades 
of colonnaded Empire villas. Faces with triangles for 
eyes popped up everywhere.^* ‘Wherever you looked’, 
recalled the emigre diplomat Alexander Barmine, ‘your 
eye was greeted by huge posters put up by the different 
political parties’. The posters of the period made ап 
appearance in Alexander Blok’s The Twelve, written in 
1918;2° they figured also іп the accounts of opposition- 
ists, for instance, the enemy soldier making an illegal 
visit to Petrograd, who reported that what had really 
impressed him was the 'huge number of posters, 
skilfully executed, calling on the people to struggle 
against the White Guard’.*’ 

The prominence of posters in early post-revolutionary 
Russia was related in turn to the enormous numbers 
that were produced. In the case of Rosta, for instance, it 
has been calculated that about 1,600 Windows were 
produced in Moscow alone, each of which was repro- 
duced about 150 times. This made a total of 237,000 
individual Rosta Windows; and since the average 
Window consisted of about eight individual frames, 
each of which was the size of an individual poster, this 
meant that the Moscow Rosta collective alone produced 
almost two million poster-frames.^? The production of 


Windows in Moscow, as we have noted, was rivalled by 
that of several other centres, particularly Odessa, and 
Windows of some kind were produced in up to 50 
different centres.” The major military publishing house 
Litizdat, produced a total of 36.6 million copies of all 
kinds of production between 1919 and 1922; of this agi- 
tational literature accounted for the largest single share, 
with a total of 19.5 million copies, followed by posters, 
lubok pictures and postcards, of which over 7.5 million 
copies were produced. This exceeded the production of 
either military-technical literature (5.5 million copies) 
or newspapers and periodicals (4.1 million copies of all 
titles) over the same period.” 

The other major poster producer during these early 
years was the state publishing house, Gosizdat, which 
was established in 1919 and which incorporated the 
VTsIK publishing house which had itself initiated poster 
production soon after the revolution. Gosizdat, recogn- 
ising the priority that attached to agitational literature 
during these years, produced about 37.5 million copies 
of all kinds of material during 1919 and 1920, a high 
proportion of which were printed manifestos and 
posters.?' During 1920 alone, the first full year of its 
operation, Gosizdat produced some seventy-five indivi- 
dual posters in 3.2 million copies;** during 1921, when 
the emphasis upon agitational material was rather less, 
it produced sixty-one posters in a total printing on 
1.5 million copies, or about 7 per cent of its total 
production.” 

Litizdat and Gosizat, together with Rosta, were by far 
the most important publishers of posters during the 
post-revolutionary period. They were, however, by no 
means the only publishers of such material. Gosizdat 
itself, in its report for 1920, commented that it was 
‘impossible not to notice the extraordinary flood of 
posters, put out by the most varied of institutions’. The 
quantity of posters, they believed, had increased at the 
expense of their quality, and if current developments 
continued there would soon be so many posters that 
they would ‘cease to have an agitational effect, or even 
to attract attention'.?* ‘It was hard in those [civil war] 
years to find an institution that did not want to publish 
posters', recalled the critic Boris Zemenkov. “АП the 
RSFSR was gripped by poster fever'.?? Polonsky, in an 
article of 1922, suggested that something like 'poster- 
mania' had taken hold, with posters being produced by 
‘virtually every institution with an agitational or edu- 
cational function'. The literary and publishing sections 
of the armed forces for their part had 'thrown out as 
many posters as they were able'. ^ The supply of paper 
represented some kind of constraint, but Rosta Win- 
dows, for instance, were stencilled on to walls, fences, 
or even the pavement (one of the Rosta artists found a 
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Window still intact in the outskirts of Moscow nearly 
twenty years later).°” Altogether, it has been calculated, 
some 453 different institutions were involved in poster 
production during the civil war years between 1918 
and 1921, and posters were being published in at least 
seventy-six different towns and cities throughout Soviet 
territory.” 

Even during the civil war years, when agitational 
priorities were at their height, there were some public 
objections to the share of paper and other scarce 
resources that were being devoted to the production of 
posters. Lev Sosnovsky, editor of the peasant paper 
Bednota, went so far as to complain to Pravda about such 
‘Mayakovskyism’. The Rosta artists, he observed, were 
receiving ‘fantasic fees’ for their ‘supposedly revolution- 
ary’ work; and ‘clever fellows’ in the provinces, “оуег- A AHAN Ё 
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5.46 (below) A. A. Radakov, Negramotnyi tot zhe slepoi. Vsyudu ego zhdut 
neudachi i neschast'ya (The Illiterate is a Blind Man), three coloured lithograph, 
1920, 96 x 66 cm., BS 3342. 


5.47 (above right) Anon, Den' sovetskoi propagandy. Znanie — vsem! (Day of 
. Soviet Propaganda: Knowledge — to АП), coloured lithograph, no date 
[1920], 68 x 48 cm. 


5.48 (below right) M. M. Cheremnykh, Delaite predlozheniya! (Make =a 
Proposals!), three coloured lithograph, 1920, 70 x 48 cm., BS 3469. 
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5.49 Anon, Gramota — put’ k kommunizmu (Literacy is the Path to Com- 
munism), coloured lithograph, 1920, 71 X 54 cm., BS 3253. 


grown oafs, without any knowledge of painting and 
without any desire to paint, but with a great desire to 
“consume” at the highest rate’, had started to emulate 
them. It was terrible to think how much money had 
been squandered upon such exercises." Mayakovsky, 
addressing the first all-Russian Congress of Rosta in 
May 1920, admitted that it had often been asked if it was 
worth spending so many millions on posters when re- 
sources of this kind could be devoted to newspapers 
or other forms of communication. The answer, he sug- 
gested, was in Lenin's article on newspapers, in which 
the Soviet leader had urged a laconic ‘telegraph style’ 
upon all such publications. It was vital, Mayakovsky 


went on, to find a form in which the militant quality of | 


Soviet ideas could be properly communicated, and in 
which newspaper slogans would be constantly in public 
view. This was what had drawn Rosta towards artistic 
work and towards the production of posters and satire 
windows in particular. Earlier posters had been based 
upon the adaptation of pre-revolutionary designs and 
had been intended for offices or indoor locations where 
they could be studied at length. The main task of Soviet 


poster work was rather different: it was above all to 
'seize public attention, to compel а crowd of pedest- 
rians, whether they want to or not, by whatever means, 
to stop in front of the slogans in front of which we want 
them to stop’.*° 

Despite the acknowledged importance of the work 
they were undertaking, Polonsky, Kerzhentsev and 
others who were responsible for the organisation of 
poster work at this time complained on several occa- 
sions that their work received less attention from the 
political leadership than it was properly due.*! Engels, 
in fact, had argued as early as 1894 that posters were 
the ‘main means of influencing the proletariat’, turning 
‘every street into a large newspaper', ^ and some more 
senior members of the Soviet leadership did give poster 
work more than passing consideration. during these 
early post-revolutionary years. Lenin's general interest 
in artistic propaganda, particularly by means of public 
monuments, has already been mentioned; and in Sep- 
tember 1917 he directly suggested a couple of poster 


5.50 Anon, Chto dala Oktybr'skaya Revolyutsiya rabotnitse i krest'yanke (What 
the October Revolution has given the Worker and Peasant Woman), 
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themes in connection with the elections that were to 
take place to the Democratic Conference in Petrograd.* 
Trotsky was personally the author of a special decree of 
the Revolutionary Military Council in 1922 in which 
Moor was declared a ‘hero of the pencil and the paint- 
brush’. The decree (the only one of its kind) noted that 
Moor had ‘rendered immense services to the Red Army 
with his vivid brush and sharp pencil’ since the begin- 
ning of 1919, producing about 150 posters and pictures 
which had ‘raised the fighting spirit’ of the Red Army 
and ‘lit up the path of struggle’.** 

These were not the only signs that poster work had a 
place of some significance in the calculations of the party 
and state leadership during these early post-revolutionary 
years. Pravda, for instance, devoted an editorial directly 
to the political poster as early as 6 October 1918. “Тһе 
poster’, the paper declared, ‘should become а new and 
powerful weapon of socialist propaganda, influencing 
the broadest possible public. Attracting to itself the 
attention of the masses, it makes the first impression on 
their consciousness, which lectures and books can sub- 
sequently deepen'.? Posters were regularly reviewed in 


„ Pravda, and were often reprinted іп Bednota and other 
,* journals which were intended for a wide readership in 


the countryside. Reviews of posters also appeared in a 
party propaganda journal, Vestnik agitatsii i propagandy, 
which began to appear in 1920. Many posters, particu- 
larly those issued by Litizdat, included the warning 


‚ ‘Anyone tearing down this poster commits a counter- 


revolutionary act’; this device, apparently suggested by 
Polonsky,*® made very clear the connection that was 
believed to exist between political posters and the 
party's wider purposes. Poster artists, particularly in 
later years, received a variety of civic distinctions; and 
Demyan Bedny, who was responsible for many of 
the poster texts, was given the Order of the Red Flag, 
the highest award available, in 1923. A village in the 
Kostroma region even arranged a festival in his honour 
and assigned him a feast day, like a saint.” 

The actual impact of the political poster in these early 
post-revolutionary years is rather less easy to determine. 
In many cases, clearly, it provoked hostility and even 
incomprehension. For instance in 1918, Ilya Ehrenburg 
recalled, the First of May coincided with Good Friday. 
Worshippers thronged outside the Iverskaya chapel by 
the gates of the Kremlin. Lorries drove past with non- 
representational paintings, and others bore groups 
of actors presenting tableaux vivants such as ‘Stepan 
Khalturin's heroic deed' (Khalturin, a late nineteenth- 
century populist, had been hung for his part in the 
assassination of a military procurator) or ‘The Paris 
Commune’. An old woman, seeing a Cubist picture 
with a huge fish eye in it, cried out "They want us to 
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worship the Devil” On another occasion, Arthur 
Ransome, on a visit to Moscow in 1919, noticed that a 
tablet declaring ‘Religion is the opium of the people’ had 
been put up by one of the Kremlin gates, in a frame not 
unlike that used to display sacred pictures. He saw an 
old woman, evidently unable to read, cross herself 
before the chapel on her right and then, just as 
reverently, before this revolutionary inscription on her 
left.4? Blok's The Twelve, published in early 1918 and 
drawing directly on the events of the period, included 
an elderly women wistfully inspecting a banner pro- 
duced in connection with elections to the Constituent 
Assembly and remarking how many children’s leggings 
it would have made.?? Poster texts, with their new and 
unfamiliar political vocabulary, could often represent a 
further source of difficulty.?! 

Perhaps not surprisingly, avant-garde and futurist 
work seems to have aroused a particular degree of re- 
sentment. А competition for posters to commemorate 
the first anniversary of the founding of the Red Army 
early in 1919 led Kamenev to write angrily to the 
Moscow evening newspaper. Out of fifty exhibits only 
two had been judged worthy of official approbation, 
and there had been ‘legitimate dissatisfaction’ among the 
comrades with the bulk of the posters that had been pre- 
sented for display. Although intended to decorate the 
town and rally working people for the struggle, they had 
in fact been 'some kind of student exercise in the 
fashionable “futurist” style’ and were a ‘mockery of the 
taste and sense of working people’. The posters were 
simply an ‘unnecessary and senseless waste of money'.?? 
The decoration of the city for May Day in 1919 led the 
city soviet to resolve that ‘under no circumstances’ 
would the organisation of the festival again be entrusted 
to ‘futurists from the Department of Fine Art.” A 
party committee from the Smolensk region, where 
avant-garde influences were particularly strong, wrote 
in to Pechat i revolyutsiya (Press and Revolution) to ask 
who had been distributing ‘suprematist-futurist “agit- 
posters” in the locality. A worker ‘drawn in a square 
with a waggling bottom and a collapsed spine’ would 
hardly conquer the sympathies of the broad masses; 
nor would a poster entitled Labour featuring noseless 
workers; nor again would a poster urging ‘Study lite- 
racy’ be of much assistance to those for whom it was 
apparently intended. The publication of such posters 
was not simply a waste of paper but actually ‘harmful 
propaganda against Soviet power'.?* | 

Nor were these responses confined to official circles. 
The art historian A. A. Sidorov, for instance, who 
lectured regularly to Red Army audiences during 1919, 
found that there was a clear preference for realistic 
rather than abstract work. One soldier had pointed out, 


for instance, that a poster depicting a snake encircling 
factories (clearly a reference to Moor’s Death to World 
Imperialism, Plate 3.6) might be seen abroad as a repre- 
sentation of the ‘hydra of anarchy’ of Soviet rule. An- 
other allegorical poster, the half-drowned sailor piloting 
an open book across the stormy seas (see above, p. 34), 
unfortunately remained ‘completely alien to its audi- 
ence’. More directly representational posters, however, 
were warmly welcomed.?? There were similar responses 
when groups of workers and soldiers were taken to see 
the modern art collection of Sergei Shchukin, now open 
to the public at the Trubetskoi palace in Moscow. They 
passed silently, if warily, in front of most of the ex- 
hibits, but by the time they filed out of the Picasso room 
all restraint had vanished. ‘If we had things like this in 
our house we would have known what to do with 
them’, was one indignant reaction.?? René Fülóp-Miller, 
an Austrian scholar who visited Russia in the 1920s, 
found that the overpainting of houses and wooden geo- 
metrical coverings on monuments aroused ‘considerable 
Opposition, not only among “‘conservative’”’ artists, but 
even among the very working masses for whose benefit 
it was all being done. More than once the masses raised 
a regular uproar when they saw their heroes and gods 
made completely unrecognisable in this cubofuturistic 
way.’ 

There were further difficulties in Vitebsk, where 
Chagall and his colleagues had responsibility for the 
decoration of the town for public events. The local 
Izvestiya took a sceptical view of the efforts that had 
been made for the first anniversary of the revolution, 
pointing out that a lot of pairs of underwear could have 
been made from the 45,000 feet of material that had 
been used for the banners. Chagall’s airborne cows were 
later described as a ‘mystical and formalistic bacchanal’. 
Even ‘advanced comrades, foaming at the mouth’, had 
demanded to know if this was proletarian аге.“ The 
local working class had been amused, but less so the 
local party officials: “Why is the cow green and why is 
the horse flying through the air, why?’, they asked 
Chagall. ‘What is the connection with Marx and 
Lenin??? Sidorov pointed out more generally that 
posters consisting of a series of frames which in turn 
required explanation and commentary were ‘simply 
incomprehensible’ to the substantial proportion of the 
population that was illiterate. To be effective, posters 
should be clear from a distance and should ‘cry ош”. 
Polonsky took the view that the Rosta Windows, to 
which these remarks most obviously applied, were not 
intended for mass consumption: they were more in the 
nature of a ‘manuscript journal’, serving a ‘fairly small 
group of citizens’, or could even be seen as a form of art 
) education for provincial айс! 


Other avant-garde forms of revolutionary art also 
aroused mixed feelings. Chagall’s bust of Marx fright- 
ened the local horsemen;?? the statue of Marx and 
Engels that Lenin unveiled in front of the Bolshoi 
Theatre (Plate 2.3) was irreverently dubbed ‘Cyril and 
Methodius’ as it looked like the two saints emerging 
from their washtub.® Arthur Ransome took a particu- 
lar dislike to a ‘horrible statue of Karl Marx’, ‘thick and 
heavy’, which stood before the Smolny Institute in 
Petrograd; perched on top of a stout pedestal, the Ger- 
man revolutionary was ‘holding behind him an enormous 
top-hat like the muzzle of an eighteen-inch gun'.** Sher- 
wood's statue of Bakunin was so unpopular with local 
anarchists that it was attacked and demolished in a few 
days. Many of the statues were executed іп so ama- 
teurish a fashion that Lenin was apparently shocked by 
them (one well-known sculptor, for instance, sub- 
mitted an entry in the competition for a memorial to 
Karl Marx showing the revolutionary astride four eleph- 
апї$°®). Some were so unrecognisable that they had to 
be supplied with inscriptions, and almost all of them 
were made of quite impermanent material and so 
perished in a short time. Some in fact began to crumble 
as soon as they had been set up, or were simply washed 
away by the rain.” Lenin was also annoyed by some of 
the excesses that took place on the first anniversary of 
the revolution in Moscow, when trees outside the 
Bolshoi Theatre and in the Alexandrovsky garden had 
been painted lilac and red respectively.9* 

There were further problems with the agitational 
trains. Arthur Ransome was taken for a tour of one of 
them together with a group of other foreign visitors 
in 1920. The organiser, a ‘ruddy, enthusiastic little man 
in patched leather coat and breeches’ by the name of 
Burov, explained that he had ‘only recently escaped 
from what he considered a bitter affliction due to the 
Department of Proletarian Culture, who, in the begin- 
ning, for the decoration of his trains, had delivered him 
bound hand and foot to a number of Futurists’. Ran- 
some found the ‘Lenin’ train, painted when futurist 
influence had still been strong, “decorated with most 
striking but not very comprehensible pictures in the 
brightest colours, and the proletariat was called upon to 
enjoy what the pre-revolutionary artistic public had for 
the most part failed to understand’. Its pictures could 
‘not have done more than astonish, and perhaps terrify, 
the peasants and the workmen of the country towns 
who had the luck to see them’. The ‘Red Cossack’, 
painted at a time when the artists had been ‘brought 
under proper control’, had carriages which were de- 
corated with lively, amusing, satirical but above all 
straightforwardly pictorial designs. Even this train, 
however, achieved less than its intended success: the 
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film director Dziga Vertov, who worked оп it, recalled 
that the painted Cossacks on the sides of the carriages 
had been called ‘actors’ by the peasants who saw them; 
so also had the horses, as they were incorrectly shod. 
The more remote the place, it seemed, ‘the less the 
peasants understood the overtly agitational meaning of 
the drawings’.°” 

Whatever reservations may have been entertained 
with regard to futurist and other experimental work, 
the response to posters of a more directly represen- 
tational kind appears to have been a lively and very posi- 
tive one. There is certainly no lack of testimony that 
posters and Rosta Windows, displayed and brightly lit 
at a time when shop windows were otherwise empty, 
newspapers difficult to obtain and other forms of enter- 
tainment generally lacking, were very popular and at- 
tracted large crowds of spectators. Cheremnykh recalled 
that whenever he appeared in the window of Abrikosov’s 
with a new Window, a crowd immediately gathered in 
front and cried out ‘To the left, to the left! Put up the 
right one, take down the left one!" Mayakovsky noted 
that the Rosta Windows, prepared overnight from 
telegrams and often on the street before the next day’s 
newspapers, could bring even a running man to a stand- 
still. In Kharkov, where the Windows were displayed in 
а reading room, there was always a queue to get in.” 
The Rosta Windows, recalled another contemporary, 
attracted ‘unexpected, but extraordinarily great atten- 
tion’; they drew as large an audience as the Arts Theatre, 
where people went at this time simply to get warm.” 
Kerzhentsev later recalled that the success of the Rosta 
Windows had been ‘very great’ and that there had 
‘always been a crowd’ in front of them.”* 

In Petrograd, similarly, the Rosta Windows attracted 
crowds of viewers. According to Lev Brodaty, the 
Petrograd Rosta artists tended to lay their main emphasis 
not, as in Moscow, upon what existed, but rather upon 
what ought to be: for instance a rebuilt building rather 
than a delapidated one, an illuminated rather than an 
unlit station, and so forth. This, Brodaty believed, had 
been the right decision: for instance when a poster had 
been placed on Nevsky Prospekt opposite the Nikolaev- 
sky (now Moscow) station, which was dark at the time 
and those who used it dirty and poorly clothed, it had 
depicted the station brightly lit, full of well-dressed 
citizens, with a bus moving along in front of it. The 
poster aroused ‘colossal interest’, he recalled, with some 
in favour of it and some against, but no one indifferent. > 
The experience of other towns and cities was broadly 
similar: in Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk), for instance, 
Rosta Windows were remembered by contemporaries 
as always crowded, with four continuous displays by 
1921 maintained by the best artists in the Urals.’”° In 
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Odessa, according to further contemporary testimony, 
the Rosta Windows always attracted crowds of on- 
lookers, who received each successive Window with 
either approval or disapproval; as in Petrograd, there 
was no one who failed to be affected by them one way 
or the other." In the Crimea, reported a local journalist, 
the public was ‘crowded for whole days’ in front of the 
Windows.” | 

Political posters of a more orthodox kind also 
attracted viewers. Deni’s posters, for instance, according 
to a near-contemporary account, were always sur- 
rounded by spectators. There were tributes to the 
influence of the posters from other quarters as well, for 
instance from the armed forces, for whom they were in 
many cases intended. According to one message receiv- 
ed by army headquaters soldiers engaged on the eastern 
front against Kolchak in 1918, ‘greatly admire the poster 
with the drawing of the Tsar, the priest and the kulak’; 
‘sive us more caricatures of the priest, of whom we 
have had enough as of a bitter poison'.? There were 
calls from the same quarter for more copies of Deni's 
‘Kolchak’ poster.' On another occasion the artist 
Nikolai Dolgorukov, visiting Moor in the early 1920s, 
was disturbed by a knock at the door; outside was a 
figure in military dress, from Lugansk in the Ukraine, 
with a goose in his hands. He explained that the soldiers 
in his unit had collectively decided to present Moor 
with this delicacy as a tribute to his work.?? Tributes to 
Moor's work were also made at a later date; one former 
soldier wrote in a comments book at an exhibition of 
Moor's work in 1934, for instance, that the posters of 
the civil war were 'especially dear to us, red partisans. 
The most famous of them, “Have you enlisted as a 
volunteer?", will never be forgotten. That poster played 
a large part in the organisation of the Red Army.'?? 

Tributes to the effectiveness of poster work also came 
from the Bolsheviks’ opponents. Some of the best- 
known and well-established of the pre-revolutionary 
Russian artists chose to align themselves with the 
Whites, and the posters issued by the anti-Bolshevik 
forces certainly lacked little in artistic virtuosity. Bilibin, 
for instance, produced a poster of a Russian knight 
holding a Tsarist flag with the words ‘single and 
indivisible’ upon it; Nikolai Remizov was the author of 
a poster of a Cossack holding a lance upon which (as in 
manner of other posters of this kind) the leaders of the 
Soviet government were impaled. There were also 
many pictures in lubok style showing White generals and 
Bolshevik atrocities.** In another case an anguished 
woman was depicted addressing her unifofmed son 
with the words, ‘Son of mine, go and save the mother- 
land!’® Still others, less inventive, limited themselves to 
portraits of the White generals, whose haughty and 


well-fed features may have had the opposite effect to 
that intended,?^ or else depicted the Bolshevik leaders 
with exaggeratedly Jewish features.?" Even among the 
White leaders, however, it was accepted that posters of 
this kind offered little competition to the ‘magnificent’ 
sheets put out by the Bolsheviks.** As S. Dobrovolsky, 
a procurator in the White administration briefly estab- 
lished at Archangel, complained in an emigre journal, 
the Whites' posters were of modest size and for the most 
part simply consisted of text; the Bolsheviks’ posters 
were much bigger in format and illustrated with large 
drawings. In the end, Dobrovolsky concluded, the 
Whites had not known how to ‘lower themselves’ to the 
level of understanding of ordinary people in the way 
that their opponents had been able to do.”” The Whites 
had known what they were doing, Polonsky concluded, 
in painting over Bolshevik posters wherever they could 
and punishing those who distributed them; in the end 
the Bolsheviks’ posters had been ‘more powerful than 
cannon and bullets'.?? 

This was not to suggest that Bolshevik poster work 
was perfectly conceived or faultlessly executed. There 
were significant delays, for instance, in the production 
of posters, particularly of those that depended upon the 
resources of the severely debilitated printing industry of 
the time. Mayakovsky, for instance, was particularly 
annoyed by the fate of the poster The Last Hour, which 
had been prepared for the Russo-Polish war. While the 
poster was with the printers, however, the Polish front 
became less important and Wrangel’s advance from the 
south became of primary significance. The poster had 
to be withdrawn from production and the figure of 
Wrangel was added to it; it nonetheless appeared on the 
streets after Wrangel in turn had been defeated.?! 

Gosizdat, in its annual reports, complained of con- 
tinuing difficulties with the production of posters at 
this time: nine posters had been printed in connection 
with the Polish campaign, for instance, but two others, 
partly because of the delay in printing them and partly 
because of the swift unfolding of events, were out of 
date before they had been published. Other posters on 
the Denikin offensive had been given to the printers in 
good time but published much too late to make any 
useful contribution to the campaign.” Things were still 
worse in the localities: in Orel, for instance, Rosta 
posters regularly arrived out of date and hung for 
months in the shop windows without attracting any 
real attention, and in Tiraspol they sometimes arrived 
incomplete — one section might receive part of a poster 
with a horse's legs, while another received its head or 
hooves.?? 

More serious, from the Bolshevik point of view, 
were the errors of political judgement that occasionally 


arose in poster work. Some posters, for instance, were 
felt to be too humorous or insufficiently satirical; one, 
not distributed for this reason, consisted of no more 
than a (rather flattering) portrait of Wrangel.?* Another 
criticism was that some posters were excessively violent 
and bloodthirsty (in some ofthe early posters, Polonsky 
remarked, ‘blood flowed in streams, to such an extent 
that quite often there was a danger that the supplies of 
red paint would completely run ош”), Моог Red 
Armyman's Alphabet, produced in 1921, was taken to task 
for faults of this kind in a review in Kniga i revolyutsiya 
(Book and Revolution). Moor's illustrations, the re- 
viewer complained, showed Red Armymen attacking 
and slaughtering opponents variously labelled 'bour- 
geois’, ‘priest’ or ‘general’. The whole revolution had in 
effect been reduced to carnage; no attempt had been 
made to put forward socialist ideas, the tasks of the 
working class or the social objectives to which the new 
regime was committed, "The illiteracy and stupidity of 
the text’, the reviewer concluded, ‘competed with the 
illiteracy and stupidity of the illustrations’. When the 
booklet had been shown to Red Armymen, they had 
not been pleased: “This is counter-revolution! This is a 
mockery!’, they had objected.”° 

Another criticism of the early post-revolutionary 
posters was that they often showed a mistaken under- 
standing of the nature of the new regime. Lenin himself 
drew attention to a poster which declared “The rule of 
workers and peasants will last forever’; in fact, he 
pointed out, this amounted to a declaration that 
socialism was impossible, for socialist society would of 
course be a classless опе.?” Another poster on the ‘union 
of the town and country’ showed a worker who had 
stolen cloth from the factory in which he worked. 
Asked why he had done so, he had replied that he was 
hungry and his children were dying of cold at home. He 
had been sentenced and sent to a correctional establish- 
ment. This was politically quite mistaken, complained 
the propaganda journal Vestnik agitatsii i propagandy 
(Herald of Agitation and Propaganda); the real criminal 
was not the worker demented by hunger but the kulak, 
the rural speculator, who was not surrendering his 
surplus of grain to the state. The idea that there were 
starving children and workers demented by hunger in 
Soviet Russia was typical of the slanders that were 
circulating in capitalist countries about the new regime. 
The appeal, moreover, was to the viewer's sympathy 
rather than to his class interests and logic; and the 
sentence would probably strike most of those who saw 
the poster as excessively severe. Nor would many 
peasants be likely to be influenced to surrender their 
surpluses simply by an appeal to relieve hunger in the 
towns.”® 
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In another poster, also taken to task by Vestnik agitatsii 
i propagandy, a kulak, sitting on a sack full of grain and 
drinking home brew, was confronted by a ragged, 
barefoot girl who was asking him for bread in the name 
of Soviet Russia. The text below the poster reported the 
case of a hungry mother who had killed herself and her 
children because she had had nothing with which to feed 
them. Here, it was pointed out, the serious question of 
economic relations between town and country had been 
reduced to an appeal to philanthropic sentiments, in the 
process exaggerating the difficulties that were actually 
being confronted in the countryside. Posters of this 
kind, the journal noted, should rather seek to persuade 
the peasants that handing over surplus grain was in their 
own direct political and economic interests.?? 

Reviewing poster propaganda as a whole at the end of 
1920, Lev Sosnovsky expressed dissatisfaction with a 
situation in which all kinds of bodies were producing 
posters but very few were producing good ones. Some 
of the posters that had appeared were unlikely to influ- 
ence anyone, and there were others which might have 
quite the opposite effect to that which had apparently 
been intended. A poster dealing with the reluctance of 
Siberian peasants to part with their grain, for instance, 
consisted of two frames: in one of them, entitled In 
Siberia, a well-fed peasant in a red shirt, blue pants and 
well-polished shoes, was sitting on a pile of sacks full of 
grain. The other, entitled In Russia, showed a coopera- 
tive food store with the notice “Мо bread' pinned on its 
front door. An elderly woman was leading two crying 
babies away from it and another woman, apparently 
half-crazed, was sitting on the ground with a child 
beside her, staring despairingly at the shop door. “At 
first’, wrote Sosnovsky, ‘I thought this was a White 
Guard poster of the Kolchak period, designed especially 
to show how Kolchak's subjects prosper and how much 
citizens of the Soviet republic have to suffer.' So far as 
he could remember, posters of this kind had indeed been 
issued by both Kolchak and Denikin; only the tiny 
inscription ‘Omsk, 1920, Sib. gos. izd-vo and Sibprom- 
kom [Siberian state publishing house and food commit- 
tee]' made it clear that this was in fact a Bolshevik rather 
than a White Guard production. Quite apart from this 
the appeal was once again to duty and responsibility, 
'an appropriate aim for a philanthropic society, collect- 
ing aid for the poor, not for a proletarian dictatorship, 
conducting an all-out and ferocious struggle for bread 
for the working class’. 199 

А poster by Radakov on agricultural and educational 
themes also came in for criticism. The poster (Plate 
5.51) consisted of two sets of drawings, "The life of the 
illiterate' on the upper row, and 'The life of the literate' 
on the lower. The life of the illiterate peasant, the poster 
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suggested, was not a happy one. He had bought a cow, 
because, as the poster pointed out, “Ше in the country- 
side is not easy if you have no milk', but the cow died 
because he had been swindled by the trader from whom 
he had bought it. After this he had gone into town to 
buy what he wanted in the shops, but he had been 
unable to understand what was going on and had 
returned empty-handed. His literate counterpart Sergei, 
however, read in a book where to buy a good plough, 
‘as if the only difficulty was to know where ploughs 
were sold’. Then off he set, ‘with all but an umbrella 
under his arm’, and bought a cow — but from a gypsy: 
hardly a tribute to his much-vaunted education. Later 
on, close to death, he duly wrote out his instructions in 
a will — rather unlikely in the rural circumstances that 
then existed, and in apparent ignorance of the law 
abolishing the right of inheritance for all but the very 
poor. The question of literacy, in short, was seen, not 
as something that was necessary for the struggle for a 
new life, but as something that was connected with 
buying and selling, money-grubbing, accumulation and 
inheritance. !?! 

Criticisms of this kind were perhaps a little severe and 
occasionally pedantic. They do, however, serve to make 
clear that, particularly in the early post-revolutionary 
years, the political direction of Soviet poster work had 
still to be established, and that people could become in- 
volved in it for reasons that had little to do with their 
commitment to the Bolshevik cause. Most of the leading 
poster artists, as we have noted, were not themselves 
Communist Party members, at least at this time; and in 
many of the institutions that were concerned with 
poster production ‘accidental’ or even more or less anti- 
Bolshevik individuals could become engaged in work of 
this kind. Some of the posters that were submitted to 
Gosizdat for its approval, it was reported, were ‘politi- 
cally illiterate or even harmful; there were similar 
experiences at the local level, where in Orel, for in- 
stance, all poster work was entrusted to a non-party 
member, ‘evidently poorly informed politically’, who 
had been responsible for several errors and misunder- 
standings. ? Alexander Rodchenko, working with 
other artists in a studio provided by the Moscow Soviet 
shortly after the revolution, found that ‘however much 
he pressurised them, the artists vacillated ... They were 
simply afraid that the Bolsheviks would leave and then 

. we won't repeat what was said'.!09* 2. 

It was also clear that many even of those who were 
not hostile to the new regime had become involved 
in poster work for a wide variety of reasons. Painting 
posters and preparing texts during the civil war years, 
for instance, was often one of the only ways in which 
artists and littérateurs could hope to maintain a reason- 


ЖИЗНЬ BESTPAMOTHOTO. 


Жил безграмотный мужик. 
Не читал он умных кинг. 


Жизнь проводит, нак слөпой! 
He прочесть ему страницу, 
Как вспахать свою землицу. 
Я дают его труды 

Очвнь скудные плоды! 


Раз безграмотный корову 
Прнобрел. Скажу эдось X слову, 
Жизнь в деревие нелегна, 

Еслн нету молока, 

Рад мужик, х рада баба. 


Bor корову гонят 9 стадо. 
Но пришлась me ко двору, 
* Знать, корова поутру 
Околела. В этом деле 
Мужика купцы нагролн. 


Жнэнь ведет ов чуть не плача, — 
Каждый день все незадача! 
Бьвтоя зря весь день-деньской, 


^ Bor Сергей стал выбирать. 


Нужен был Сергею скот. 
Как кусы ни говорили, 


Он на ярмарку вдет, 

Киягу взяв, где видно NCARO, 
Как нупить, чтоб явнапрасво 
За корову деньги дать. 


Содаржать в порядке стадо, 
Mor всегда ох прочитать, 
Как зеңлицу удобрять. 
Оттого oW каждый год 

Видит рин прекрасный всход! 


Жил п селе мужик Сергей. 
Был он знатный rpamoren! 
Все расскажет книжна -друг, — 
Где купить хороший плуг, 

Где достать COMAN, как RANO 


С кинжной он совет ведет. 


отм 


m 


ЖИЗНЬ ГРАМОТНОГО. 
Как товар свой вй хвалили, 


Квижка-- друг. ке подаедет, 


КНИГИ 


Вто безграиотен, тот эсюду 
Затрудкеннӣ видит груду. 
Раз приехал в Петроград, 
Наш ютный, He рад 
Был og, Что попал s столицу: 
Длинных улиц popsuxuy 


Видит он. Куда пойти, 
Магазины где найти, 

Чтоб нупить себе, что надо. 
Так ня m чем из Петрограда, 
Где эму не повезло, 
Возвратилећ он в село! 


От работы, от тревоги 
Протянул мужик наш ноги, 
Вызвать сына хочет ов, 

Да пноһяу не обучен 

Был ок с детства, Потому-то. 


И страшна его бауға 

Перед сиертью. бн один, 

He приедет инлыя сын, 

Тот плохое даст наследотас, Ей 
Кто безграмотей был с детства! [ 


Уннрает we один 

Гравотей. В coos тетрадки 
Все расходы, BCO достатям 
Du вохсал, И сыну ясно, 
Жизнь отца ве шла напрасно, 


А. РАДАКОВ: 


` Вот прешло se мало дней. 
Стал apaxnets уже Сергей, 
Смерть вдет. 0и эавещанье 
Написал, Потом послате 
Сыну шлет. Приехал com. 


Смело шествует вперед, 

Нк х кому ве ириставая. 
Знает все пути трамвая, 
Где читальяя, где больвица, 
Нестрашва ему столица! 


По своим идет делам 

В город ваш Сергей, он там 
Себя чувствует, нак дома, 
Будто все ему звакоио. 
Только подпись ташь прочтет, 


NO ОГОРОДНИЧЕСТВУ И СКОТОВОДСТВУ, 
nO свиноводству. ПОЧВОВЕДЕНИЮ И 
ПО ВОПРОСАМ СЕЛЬСКОГО ХОЗЯЯСТЗА. 
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5.51 А. A. Radakov, Zhizn’ bezgramotnogo ... Zhizn’ gramotnogo ... (The Life of the Illiterate; the Life of the Literate), coloured lithograph, 1920, 51 х 69 


cm., BS 3288. 


able food supply. Most painters, Kandinsky told a 
French interviewer in 1921, worked to make a living, 
and it was for this reason that they engaged in poster 
work, for which the pay was often extremely good.’ 
Edward Bagritsky, who had been involved in the 
preparation of paintings as well as texts in Odessa, 
recalled in his autobiography that his daily work at this 
time consisted of writing poems for posters and jingles 
for wall and oral newspapers, but this was ‘only a duty, 
only a means of making a living’.'°° Those who directed 
poster work during the civil war years in turn appear to 
have felt an obligation to extend an offer of work to 
their colleagues so as to afford them at least a minimal 
existence: Kochergin, for instance, found that artists in 
Kiev were hungry when he went there in the spring of 


1919 and managed to obtain permission for about 200 of 
them to decorate a Red Army barracks, in return for 
which all were given army rations. By no means all of 
them had “declared for Soviet power’.'°” Viktor Shklov- 
sky, similarly, was invited to work in Rosta by Maya- 
kovsky as he was in a difficult material situation at the 
time. Even Mayakovsky himself, as his correspond- 
ence with Lili Brik suggests, was not unaware of the 
material advantages in terms of food and accommodation 
that they were able to obtain by working for a state 
institution such as Rosta.'°? Given the involvement of 
such a heterogeneous groups of artists, nearly all of 
whom had acquired their skills under a very different 
regime, it is perhaps surprising that ‘mistakes’ in their 
work were not more frequent. 
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6.1 С. С. Клиз, К leninskim dnyam (Towards the Leninist Days), photomontage, 1930, 120 x 82 ст 


CHAPTER SIX 
The Bolshevik Political 
Poster and After 


Contemporaries were well aware that the civil war years 
had marked the highest point in the creative develop- 
ment of the Soviet poster. ‘Many of our agitational pos- 
ters’, wrote a contributor to Vestnik agitatsii i propagandy 
in early 1921, agreeing with Sosnovsky’s strictures 
quoted in the previous chapter, ‘are bad, unsuccessful 
[and] do not achieve their intended purpose’. The 
problem was not simply their poor or inappropriate 
content, bad draftsmanship or clumsy text; it was also a 
matter of their overall appearance. Comparing current 
Soviet posters with those that were produced in bour- 
geois Europe or with those that had appeared in Tsarist 
Russia or in connection with the ‘Freedom Loan’ or the 
Constituent Assembly elections, it was obvious they 
had not just lagged behind but had gone ‘significantly 
backwards’. Too many posters were either colourless or 
too highly coloured, and some drawings were unduly 
complicated and took some time to work out even after 
careful studying. All this, he declared, was a serious 
waste of valuable paper and human effort. In future, the 


6.2 A. I. Strakhov, V. I. Ul'yanov (Lenin). 1870-1924, coloured lithograph, 
1924, 108 x 68 cm. 
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contributor suggested, the content of the poster should 
be entirely comprehensible without reference to the 
text; the subject of the drawing should be concrete and 
unambiguous; the drawing itself should be simple and 
prominent; and the text should be short, convincing and 
easily memorisable. This in turn required that the pro- 
duction of posters should be centralised, and that the 
best artists should be selected for this work and pro- 
vided with the necessary materials.’ Mayakovsky, also 
in 1921, expressed his dissatisfaction with the economic 
posters that were being produced: they were far too 
general, and were having not the slightest effect upon 
those for whom they were intended.* Mayakovsky’s 
own proposal was for the establishment of a ‘scientific 
bureau for research into the effectiveness of different 
forms of agitation'.? 

Other writers agreed, In fact since about 1922, wrote 
a commentator in Krasnaya niva a few years later, ‘there 
had been a sharp decline in the political poster — both 
qualitatively and quantitatively'. The 'daily life" poster 
had begun to develop, on health, hygiene, anti-religious 
and other themes, but it was 'significantly weaker than 
its heroic predecessor’.* The art critic Yakov Tukhendk- 
hold, writing in 1926, felt there was scarcely any doubt 
that the Soviet poster was 'presently experiencing a deep 
crisis’. The streets were still decorated with posters and 
‘proclamations as before, but this could not obscure the 
‘undoubted fact’ that Soviet public art of this kind was 
‘in transition, at a cross-roads'. A closer analysis would 
show a sharp decline in political and cultural themes, 
and a rise in simple advertising. If five years before there 
had not been a single publishing house that did not issue 
hundreds of posters, publishers like Glavpolitprosvet 
and Gosizdat now only produced twenty or so and 
Litizdat had completely stopped, while economic, cin- 
ema and other forms of poster publishing had greatly 
increased. Having gone through a heroic period during 
the civil war, pointing the way forward for the revol- 
ution, the-poster had ‘almost degenerated into a form of 
advertising’. It was perhaps symptomatic of this situ- 
ation that when a commission had been formed by vrsIK 
іп, 1925 to hold a competition for the best poster to 
celebrate the 1905 revolution, not a single entry had 
been found worthy of the first prize.” 

The decline of the political poster after the civil war 
years was remarked upon by the poster artists them- 
selves as well as by art historians of the period. Dmitri 
Moor, writing in the early 1930s, conceded that in the 
reconstruction period of the 1920s poster life had 'quiet- 
ened down a bit’, although it had not, as some had sug- 
gested, expired completely. Adolf Strakhov, also 
writing in the 1930s, explained his own abandonment of 
the political poster by his belief that it had now been 
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superseded by monumental art. Viktor Koretsky, who 
became prominent in poster art in later years, recalled 
that during the latter part of the 1920s a 'definite decline 
had taken place in the development of the political 
poster; too many organisations were publishing them, 
too many of the artists concerned lacked creative talent 
or originality, and too much of the work that was done 
was hack-work ог pure sensation-seeking.? Tukhendk- 
hold, in a book published in 1926, remembered wist- 
fully the ‘poster fever' of earlier years — the 


years when, despite the difficult situation of the civil 
war and in particular the exceedingly difficult print- 
ing situation, posters poured out literally as from the 
horn of plenty, when there was no region, town, 
station, railway carriage, Red Army or workers' club 
that was not decorated with these brilliant sheets of 
paper, proclaiming the appeals of the revolution. 


6.3 A. I. Strakhov, 8 marta — den’ raskreposhcheniya zhenshchin (8th of March 
- Day of the Liberation of Women), coloured lithograph, 1926, 108 х 68 ст. 


These had been years of an ‘unprecedented flourishing 
of the poster’, unprecedented in Russia or even in the 
capitalist West. With the coming of an era of peaceful 
reconstruction, however, the wave of poster production 
fell, and the Soviet political poster entered a ‘new and 
still critical phase of its development’.? Other writers re- 
marked upon the ‘dangerous’ repetition of the foreign, 
bourgeois commercial poster, or drew attention to the 
‘alien figures of foreign trade’ that had appeared in Soviet 
posters;'? Krasnaya niva went so far as to declare in 1923 
that Soviet poster work had ‘ended a year аго'.!! 

It would, however, be an exaggeration to suggest 
that the Soviet poster went into a slow and unrelieved 
decline after the heroic civil war years. Adolf Strakhov's 
Lenin (Plate 6.2), originally a cover for the Russian 
edition of John Reed's Ten Days that Shook the World, 
won a gold medal in a Paris world exhibition in 1925 
and is still a powerful and expressive image.!^ Strak- 
hov's Eighth of March (Plate 6.3), produced in connection 
with International Women's Day, appeared two years 
later. Cheremnykh, Deni, Moor and other artists 
continued to produce posters on a more occasional basis 
of which some retain their interest today (see for 
instance Plate 6.4). Commercial, educational, theatre 
and posters developed vigorously, with Alexander 
Rodchenko, the Stenberg brothers and other artists 
involved in their production; work of this kind owed 
much to constructivism and yet suffered no loss of 
intelligibility. During the early 1930s in particular there 
were innovative developments associated with the 
photomontage posters of Gustav Klutsis (1895—1944), 
whose work in many ways parallelled that of the 
German John Heartfield, itself exhibited in the USSR in 
the early 1930s. Klutsis insisted that the photomontage 
had in effect superseded all other forms of representa- 
tional art, a position which gave rise to lively academic 
exchanges and which had a considerable influence upon 
younger artists. ^ Klutsis's own work varied in quality 
but at its best was capable of a striking juxtaposition of 
images, particularly apparent in his posters dealing with 
the first Five Year Plan (see for instance Plate 6.1). El 
Lissitsky and Rodchenko also did outstanding work in 
this idiom. "4 

A further and more remarkable revival occurred 
during the Second World War, or the Great Fatherland 
War as it is known in the USSR. Many of the poster 
artists of the civil was year were still alive and active, 
and after Hitler's invasion in June 1941 they and their 
younger colleagues soon resumed or increased their 
efforts. Within a week of the invasion five posters had 
been produced and more than fifty were in prepara- 
tion.? Over the course of the war the Iskusstvo pub- 
lishing house in Moscow alone produced 800 posters in 


a total of 34 million copies; about 700 were produced in 
Leningrad.'ó In some cases the motifs of the civil war 
years were simply repeated, for instance in Moor's How 
have You Helped the Front (Plate 6.5), which was clearly 
based upon his ‘Have you volunteered’ poster of 1920, 
or Deni’s posters of 1943 and 1945 showing Red Army- 
men sweeping Nazis off the surface of the world much 
as Lenin had been depicted in 1920 sweeping away 
priests, bankers and monarchs.'’ Mikhail Cheremnykh 
was personally responsible for the very first of the “Tass 
Windows’, a form of visual commentary upon the war 
effort which took its origins directly from the Rosta 


6.4 D. S. Moor, Chernye vorony gotovyat razboinichii nabeg na SSSR. Proletarii 
— bud’ na cheku! (Black ravens are preparing a robber’s raid on the USSR. 
Proletarians — be on guard!), coloured lithograph, 1930, 104 x 63 cm. 


ЧЕРНЫЕ ВОРОНЫ ГОТОВЯТ ВАЗБОИНИЧИИ НАБЕГ НА СССР 
ПРОЛЕТАРИЙ-БУЛЬ НА ЧЕКУ! 
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6.5 D. S, Moor, Ty chem pomog frontu? (How have you Helped the Front?), coloured lithograph, 1941, 102 x 69 
) g , 102 59 cm. 


БЕСПОЩАДНО 
РАЗГРОМИМ 
И уничтожим 


КУКРЫНИКСЫ-41, 
6.6 Kukrvyniksy, Bezposhchadno razgromim i unichtozhim vraga! (We shall 
merci y Def and > the I loured lithograph, 1941, 87 x 
60) ст 


Windows of the civil war years with which he had been 
closely associated. Vladimir Lebedev, another estab- 
lished artist, personally contributed about forty Tass 
Windows.” 

On the whole, however, the leading poster artists of 
the Second World War were those who had come to 
professiona] maturity in the years after the revolution. 
One of the most notable of their number was the 
collective known as the Kukryniksy, a group of three 
artists who worked together (as well as separately) from 
the late 1920s and who became particularly prominent 
during the war. The three were Mikhail Kupriyanov 
(born in the Volga area in 1903), Porfiry Krylov (born 
in Tula in 1902) and Nikolai Sokolov (born in Moscow 
in 1903).'? The Kukryniksy had all studied together in 
vkhurEMAS in the 1920s and began to collaborate in 
student publications at this time, first of all as the 
‘Kukryniks’ and then from 1927 as the Kukryniksy. 
Their бин join work appeared in December 1925, and 
from 1933 their cartoons began to appear regularly in 
Pravda. They were also the joint autbors of book illus- 
trations, and of conventional easel paintings. Their 


poster We shall Mercilessly Defeat and Destroy the Enemy 
(Plate 6.6) was among the first to appear within a few 
days of Hitler's invasion т 1941. Other younger 
poster artists who became prominent during the Second 
World War included Irakly Toidze (born in 1902), Viktor 
Ivanov (born in 1909) and Viktor Koretsky (born in the 
same year). Some of their work, for instance Toidze's 
The Motherland Calls of 1941 (Plate 6.7), has earned an 
enduring place in the iconography of the war and can be 
placed on the same level as the best work of the civil war 
period. 

The Second World War, as we have already noted, 
also saw the revival of Rosta Windows, this time as 
‘Tass Windows’, named after the news agency which 
had been established in 1925 and which had taken over 
most of Rosta’s functions. The decision to launch a 
series of Tass Windows was taken at a meeting organ- 
ised by the Union of Artists within two days of Hitler’s 
invasion, and an organising committee was elected to 
undertake their production. The first Tass Windows 
appeared just three days later, on 27 July 1941, on 
Kuznetsky Bridge in central Moscow. Over seventy 


Rodina-mat’ zovet! (The motherland-mother calls), 


102 X 69 cm. 


6.71. M. Toidze, 
coloured lithograph, 1941 
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artists were involved at some time in the production of 
Tass Windows, including older artists like Cheremnykh, 
Lebedev and Radakov as well as younger ones. Com- 
parable arrangements were made in other Soviet towns 
and cities, just as had been the case with Rosta 
Windows. Tass Windows were stencilled, as their pre- 
decessors had been, and were then reproduced in up to 
1,000 copies in three or more colours. The Windows 
were based, as the Rosta Windows had been, on the files 
of telegrams which reached Tass offices twice daily; 
suitable themes were selected for poster illustration, and 
the corresponding Windows were completed within a 
day or less and then displayed in public places. To begin 


with there were fifteen or twenty new Tass Windows ' 


monthly; later there were up to twenty-four.*! Ап 
analogous series of posters was issued in Leningrad 
under the title of Militant Pencil.” 

Nonetheless, and in spite of an occasional outstanding 
poster from later years (for instance Viktor Ivanov’s 
contribution to the Lenin anniversary in 1970 [Plate 6.8] 
or a related work of 1965 [Plate 6.9]), it would be dif- 
ficult to argue that Soviet poster art of any subsequent 
period has come close to matching the vigour, forceful- 
ness and imagination of the best work of the civil war 
years. Difficult and possibly presumptuous though is 
may be to try to explain the sources of artistic endeav- 
our, there would seem to be at least four major causes of 
the decline of the Soviet poster from the heights of 1918, 
1919 and 1920. The first of these is organisational 
change, in particular the transition from the flexible, 
responsive and largely self-managing arrangements of 
the civil war years to the centralised and much more 
prescriptive system that developed in the years that 
followed. During the civil war years, Polonsky wrote in 
1922, both posters and lubok pictures were composed 
from occasion to occasion, as the need arose. There was 
no systematically worked-out plan, nor indeed could 
there be; the work, on the contrary, was dictated by the 
changing needs of the current moment. In this sense one 
could say that ‘life itself spoke in the language of colours 
and lithographic machines’. Every morning, and often 
every hour brought forward new tasks; posters, in 
response to this, reflected the most difficult stages, the 
concerns and demands, of each successive stage of the 
RAI EISE 

Delays, as we have seen, could be fatal, and posters 
had had sometimes to be prepared at very short notice 
indeed. During Yudenich's advance on Petrograd in 
YA g 1919, for instance, Kochergin's Enemy at the 

ates (Plate 3.32) was prepared within twenty-four 
hours; so too was Apsit's Stand up for the Defence of 
Petrograd (Plate 2.15). Moor's Volunteer poster was 
another that we know to have been prepared overnight 
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БУДЕТ ЖИТЬ! 
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6.8 V. S. Ivanov, Lenin — zhil, Lenin — zhiv, Lenin — budet zhit', (Lenin lived, 
Lenin is living, Lenin will live!), (V. Mayakovsky), coloured lithograph, 
1970, 118 x 79 cm. | 


to meet the needs of a particular energency.** The need 
for speed dictated even the colours that were used. 
Every extra colour meant an extra period of time on the 
lithographic machine. Sometimes posters had to be pro- 
duced in one colour only, such was the urgency of the 
situation; whenever possible two colours were em- 
ployed; but only exceptionally, when a week or two 
was available, was it possible to consider using three or 
more colours. In the provinces, which, as Polonsky 
noted, received no directives or general plan from the 
centre, matters developed quite independently.” In 
Odessa, for example, themes for posters were generally 
provided by the agitprop section of the local party com- 
mittee, but the conception of the poster itself could 
belong either to the artist or to the writer who prepared 
the accompanying text.” E 3 
Arrangements within Rosta were similar to this not 
simply in their urgency but also in their informality. 
The themes treated in the Rosta Windows, Cheremn- 
ykh recalled, were very varied, and drew upon many 
different sources — the telegrams that arrived at Rosta 
offices, party and government decrees, important anni- 
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6.9 V. S. Ivanov, Lenin — vozhd' (Lenin — leader!), coloured lithograph, 1965, 67 Х 97 cm. 


versaries and so forth. There were no 'directives' of any 
kind, however; *we were so caught up in the work that 
we understood ourselves what had to be done’.*’ The 
writer and translator Rita Rait, in her memoirs, 
explained how the selection of themes had in fact taken 
place. Mayakovsky himself prepared almost all of the 
texts, though some were given occasionally to others to 
compose (Rait was herself given what Mayakovsky 
called *women's themes', such as sanitation and hy- 
giene, children, illiteracy and so forth). Apart from 
commissions of this kind, all the staff had to scan the 
newspapers looking for items that might form suitable 
themes for new Windows. On Fridays all such sugges- 
tions were handed to Mayakovsky. If he smiled and 
read the text aloud it was accepted; less successful 
proposals he merely glanced through, silently tore in 
two and threw under the table. To begin with Rait 
achieved no more than two or three successes out of 
every ten suggestions she put forward; after a while, 
however, she developed a better instinct for what was 
required and was successful with five or ых uy 
Gosizdat, similarly, ‘themes for broadsheets and posters 


were not planned, as they were supposed to react in a 
lively way to the developments of the day, changing 
their’ content according to the situation and current 
party requirements’. Gosizdat’s own lack of staff, the 
printing situation and difficulties of communication 
indeed left no alternative.” 

With the ending of the civil war these somewhat im- 
provised arrangements came to an end, as they did in 
most other areas of Soviet life. In the Moscow Rosta of- 
fices the changes began with the departure of Kerzhen- 
tsev to diplomatic work early in 1921. His successor 
Nikolai Smirnov, formerly editor of the railwaymen’s 
newspaper Gudok (Siren), was a man of narrower 
sympathies who was generally much stricter and more 
formal than Kerzhentsev had been. One of his first de- 
cisions was to end the production of Rosta Windows; 
they did in the end continue, but under the auspices of 
Glavpolitprosvet (a part of the People’s Сота 
of Enlightenment) rather than those of Su, 2% 
staff left at the same time, to Narkompros or elsewhere. - 
Posters, however, were peripheral to the activities of 
Narkompros, and continued there for no more than a 
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further year or so. Mayakovsky himself had much less 
to do with the Windows that were issued by Glavpolit- 
prosvet and indeed, according to at least one memoir 
source, was not regarded within Narkompros with 
much sympathy or understanding.” Glavpolitprosvet 
itself found its political educational efforts gradually 
curtailed, and in 1930 it was would up as an organisation. 
Its separate Art Section had ceased to exist іп 1922.?! 

Poster production did continue under other auspices, 
but here too there were organisational changes and, 
often, difficulties. In the area of military publishing, 
which had been primarily responsible for the political 
poster of the civil war years, Litizdat was abolished in 
1921 and replaced by a Department for Military Litera- 
ture under the Revolutionary Military Council, whose 
purpose was to centralise and plan all publishing of this 
kind throughout the country. No military publication, 
indeed, was supposed to see the light of day without the 
explicit authorisation of the Department.? Military 
publishing, however, found itself affected by the general 
harshness of the RSFSR budget in the 1920s, and local 
military publishing in particular was obliged to seek 
additional funding from local sources. The Department 
of Military Literature itself was compelled in the sum- 
mer of 1922 to make significant reductions in the scale 
of its activities; staff were reduced in number and some 
periodicals had to be closed down. Posters and other 
publications approved by the Department were formally 
issued in the name of Gosizdat, and at this point further 
difficulties arose.” In short, а combination of centrali- 
sation and financial stringency, together with some in- 
sensitive personnel appointments, had brought about a 
situation by the later 1920s in which the political poster 
could no longer react, promptly and with adequate 
resources, to the issues of the day as they presented 
themselves. 

A second reason for the decline of the civil war 
poster, as these publishing difficulties may already have 
suggested, was the complex of social and economic 
changes associated with the transition from wartime 
conditions to those of peaceful reconstruction. The 
flowering of the civil war poster had in fact occurred 
under a very specific set of circumstances. Levels of 
literacy were low, so there was a premium upon the 
graphic representation of political issues. Supplies of 
newsprint were very limited, so there was little com- 
petition from newspapers and journals, and in any case 
it was felt that scarce resources of this kind should be 
devoted to forms of production that would receive the 
widest possible public exposure. Newspapers them- 
selves often bore a heading during these years urging 
those who read them to pass them on when they had 
finished, and consisted of no more than a single sheet of 
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poorly printed paper. A political poster, placed in a shop 
window, on a wall or in a railway station, could service 
a much larger number of people page for page, and it 
could often respond more quickly to current develop- 
ments since it often had no need to rely upon a 
backward and debilitated printing industry. As we have 
noted, Rosta Windows could appear within forty minu- 
tes or an hour of the receipt of an important telegram 
from the front; so rapidly could the Windows be 
produced that they became almost the ‘monopolists’ of 
several campaigns, responding much more quickly to 
changing circumstances than printed publications were 
able to do.** The urgency and immediacy of posters at 
this time was indeed one of the secrets of their very 
broad appeal. 

The economic circumstances of the time contributed 
to the success of political posters in other ways as well. 
The shops, for instance, were mostly closed or empty 
during the civil war period, and there was little 
competition for the use of window space or the attention 
of the passing public. H. G. Wells, on his visit to Pet- 
rograd in September 1920, found that there were at 
most half a dozen shops still open, a government crock- 
ery shop and, much to his delight, some flower shops 
where for ‘five thousand roubles ... one can get a very 
pleasing bunch of big chrysanthemums'.? Other im- 
pressions were similar: Colonel Malone, for instance, 
found the shops on Nevsky Prospekt 'for the most part 
bare' in September 1919, and H. N. Brailsford, a year 
later, reported that Petrograd looked ‘like a dead city’, 
with grass and even wild flowers growing in its streets, 
and with its shops and avenues empty.?? The German 
economist Alfons Goldschmidt, who was in Moscow at 
about the same time, found its shops mostly closed or 
even boarded up.”” The transport system was still in a 
poor state so that the central press, when it appeared, 
had difficulty in circulating, and there was a premium 
on local informational arrangements of all kinds. These 
were circumstances in which political posters, quickly 
prepared and often representing the only available 
source of news of its kind, could.be assured of the 
warmest public welcome. i 

With the transition from the civil war to peaceful 
reconstruction from about the end of 1920, formalised 
at the highest level with the adoption of the New 
Economic Policy by the 10th Party Congress in March 
1921, a very different set of circumstances -began to 
prevail. Levels of literacy, for instance, began to rise 
(the Red Army itself played a considerable part in this 
achievement through the literacy classes that were 
conducted under its auspices; an estimated two million 
soldiers were instructed in this way during the civil 
war).?? The New Economic Policy, which involved a 


partial retreat into capitalist conditions including the 
reintroduction of small-scale private trading, also had 
serious implications for state-sponsored activities such 
as poster production. Attempts were made to introduce 
firm budgetary discipline and a stable currency, and 
state bodies of all kinds found it necessary to reduce 
their staffing levels and range of activities in order to 
balance their accounts. Posters, newspapers and other 
forms of propaganda had previously been issued, as a 
rule, free of charge or at a nominal rate;? now they had 
to be paid for and to justify their existence in cost- 
accounting terms. This signalled the end for the 
Petrograd Rosta Windows, as Lev Brodaty recalled: 
they had previously been given out free, but this could 
not continue when Rosta went on to a self-financing 
basis under МЕР.“ 

The revival in economic activity and particularly in 
private trading had other implications for poster work. 
In the first place, shops began to have something to sell 
again and were less willing to allow their windows to 
be used to display propaganda posters. Mayakovsky, 
writing some years later, well remembered the dying 
out of this work. The bill poster, a fattish man called 
Mikhailov, had approached him and announced: 'Eli- 
seev's [a famous grocery store on Tverskaya, now Gorky 
street] won't let me hang them up - the shop's opening 
up there now.' Soon Moscow was covered with posters 
of women's hats and cinema performances, prepared by 
former Rosta stencillers.*! The political poster had to 
compete, not just for window space, but for public 
attention with these other kinds of posters, and it was 
generally the loser. The printing houses revived, the 
fronts were liquidated, Mayakovsky wrote elsewhere, 
and now all that was left of their work was the stencilled 
cinema posters that were being produced in great quan- 
tities. Cinema posters in particular had appeared like 
*mushrooms after the rain', wrote the critic Tukhendk- 
hold in 1926; they had 'almost squeezed out all other 
kinds of poster, almost monopolised lithographic re- 
sources, [and] seized almost exclusive control of the 
streets’. *° 

A further consequence was that newsprint became 
more freely available, allowing established newspapers 
and journals to increase their circulation and new ones 
to come into existence. The major newspapers them- 
selves began to publish cartoons, Pravda, for instance, 
from about 1921 onwards, which were then often 
republished in the local press. “The cartoon’. Boris 
Efimov recalled, ‘became a desirable and even a neces- 
sary component of the newspaper page’, and the demand 
for cartoonists increased considerably.** Of particular 
importance in this connection was the establishment of 
a large number of satirical journals in the early 1920s to 


which, almost without exception, the civil war artists 
transferred their various talents. In Petrograd satirical 
journals had begun to appear as early as 1918 and 1919 
(Krasnyi dyavol and Gilotina (Guillotine)); now they 
were joined by Begemot (Hippopotamus), from 1922, 
Kipyatok (Boiling Water), from 1927, and many others. 
In Moscow Mayakovsky brought out Bov in a single 
issue in 1921; Krasnyi perets began to appear in 1922, Bich 
in 1924, and Lapot (Bast Sandal) in the same year. Much 
the most important of these new periodicals was 
Krokodil, founded in 1922 and still in vigorous existence, 
which drew directly upon the poster artists (the core of 
Rosta, as Krokodil’s historian has written, became the 
‘soul of Krokodil').* For the poster artists themselves 
not the least of the attractions of the new journals was 
that, with their bouyant, paid subscriptions, they could 
offer far greater monetary incentives than the remaining 
poster publishers were able to do. Some poster artists, 
as Tukhendkhold noted, simply became too ‘expensive’ 
for their previous employers.*° 

A third factor involved in the decline of the civil war 
poster was the political pressures that were increasingly 
brought to bear upon it and upon those who worked for 
it. Very few of the early poster artists, as we have noted, 
were members of the Communist Party at least during 
the civil war period; most were of non-proletarian or 
even privileged background; and in the case of the 
futurists their association with the new regime was 
almost an accidental one, as it alone seemed to offer the 
opportunity to escape the dominance of the established 
artists of the Academy of Arts which had previously 
declined to favour them.” The new futurist artists 
quickly became dominant within the Visual Arts De- 
partment of Narkompros, and although the Depart- 
ment was closed in 1921, avant-garde artists continued 
to wield considerable influence in other locations such 
as, in particular, INKHUK (the Institute of Artistic Culture) 
and vkhurEMAs (the Higher State Artistic- Technical 
Studios). The Commissar for Enlightenment, Anatoly 
Lunacharsky, took exception to the futurists' attacks 
upon the art of earlier periods, but he seems to have 
been an important influence within the leadership as a 
whole in preventing or at least moderating direct attacks 
upon avant-garde art and literature in the early post- 
revolutionary years. ^? With Lunacharsky's retirement as 
Commissar in 1929 and his early death in 1930 artistic 
innovation had lost one of its most important patrons. 

Despite the influence of figures such as Lunacharsky, 
the first two post-revolutionary decades saw the gradual 
establishment of firm and increasingly detailed regime 
control over all aspects of artistic endeavour. Literature 
and publishing had, for the most part, been brought 
under central control by the middle of the 1920s. Poster 


production came under central party scrutiny at about 
the same time and in 1931 a Central Committee 
resolution, ‘On poster literature’, enunciated the pol- 
icies that would henceforward have to be followed. The 
resolution criticised the ‘disgraceful’ attitude to poster 
production of a number of publishing houses, which 
had allowed themselves to publish a ‘significant percen- 
tage of anti-Soviet posters and pictures’ (presumably 
those in which Western commercial influences had been 
greatest). Control by Glavlit, the censorship body, 
over such activities has been ‘completely unsatisfac- 
согу’. Those responsible for anti-Soviet poster work 
would be brought to justice; all poster work would be 
centralised in Izogiz (the artistic department of Gosiz- 
dat), which would itself be purged of unacceptable 
elements; and overall supervision of poster work was 
given to the Department of Agitation and Mass Cam- 
paigns of the Central Committee apparatus, which was 
instructed to bring forward further recommendations 
for improvement. A special society of poster artists was 
meanwhile to be organised to raise the ‘ideological and 
artistic level’ of such work.*? A body of this kind, the 
Union of Workers of the Revolutionary Poster, was 
formed later the same year; it pledged itse!f to base ‘all 
its socio-political and artistic work’ on the Central 
Committee resolution, whose fulfilment would be its 
‘basic task’.5 The following year a more general re- 
solution, ‘On the reconstruction of literary and artistic 
organisations’, set down directives for all other areas of 
the creative агї$.?! 

The tasks that stood before Soviet poster artists were 
reviewed in more detail at a special meeting held under 
the auspices of the Communist Academy in 1932. The 
Central Commitee resolution, it was declared, meant a 


cultural rearming of fellow-travelling and allied 
cadres, the strengthening of the further struggle for a 
dialectical-materialist creative method, the consolida- 
tion of communist and proletarian forces on the 
representational front, merciless struggle with the 
class enemy in the field of culture, the creation of 
Magnitostrois of art, art worthy of the demands of 
the period of transition into socialism. 


With the defeat of the left and right oppositions, it was 
argued, the field of art was being used for the 'contra- 
band infiltration' of anti-Soviet ideology. In the light 
of Stalin's letter to the editor of the journal Proletarskaya 
revolyutsiya (Proletarian Revolution), in which the party 
leader had emphasised Lenin's ‘ruthless struggle with 
opportunism of every kind', the struggle with such 
‘falsifiers’ and ‘contrabandists’ acquired particular signi- 
ficance. The discussion that followed saw sharp attacks 
upon the ‘bourgeois tendencies’ which had appeared in 
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recent Soviet posters and the ‘theatricalisation’ of Lenin; 
‘painterly’, ‘passive’ and ‘formal’ approaches were also 
condemned, together with ‘mysticism and symbolism’. 
Deni was among those whose work was criticised for 
being insufficiently agitational, and even Moor was 
found wanting in his failure to develop heroic figures 
appropriate to the tasks of the current period. Poster 
artists should not, indeed could not be allowed to be 
passive onlookers at the sites of socialist construction; 
they and their organisations must rather play a construc- 
tive part, helping to establish ‘Magnitostrois of art’ to 
parallel advances in other fields.?? 

These harsh, unambiguous and more highly politi- 
cised demands could not fail to affect all Soviet poster 
artists to some degree. Those whose work was most 
obviously experimental or who had lived or studied 
most extensively abroad were likely, under Stalinist 
conditions, to suffer the most harshly. Gustav Klutsis, a 
non-Russian and a conspicuous innovator, was arrested 
in 1938 and died in a prison camp six years later.?? 
Alexander Deineka, a pupil of Moor's whose work in- 
cluded book illustrations, sculpture and easel painting as 
well as posters, was denounced in the 1940s by Andrei 
Zhdanov.** Malevich, admittedly a figure largely per- 
ipheral to the political poster, was arrested in 1930 on 
his return from Berlin and came under attack as a 'sub- 
jectivist', although he continued to teach at art school 
until his death іп 1935.55 Vladimir Lebedev, perhaps the 
most innovative of the Petrograd Rosta artists, came 
under still more open and repeated attack; he was criti- 
cised at a conference on children's literature held under 
Central Committee auspices in the mid-1930s (he had 
undertaken some illustrations for books of this kind), 
and was attacked in Pravda for the 'formalism' and 
‘deeply reactionary’ nature of his work.” Lebedev's 
'suprematist stylisation’ was ‘incomprehensible to the 
masses', an academic symposium complained in 1948; 
two years later the unfortunate Lebedev was taken to 
task for his 'Renoirist tendencies’ in the leading Soviet 
art journal.?" E] Lissitsky's work was no more accept- 
able: *who could really need an abstract resolution of the 
bitter political struggle with Whiteguardism in the form 
of a red wedge, cutting into a white circle?', the same 
academic symposium complained.?? . 

Even established poster artists who remained in 
official favour found themselves under the same intense 
pressures. Deni, for instance, who became an“honoured 
art worker of the RSFSR’ in 1922 with a number of 
other poster artists, had to adapt his Third International 
(Plate 3.31) to a variety of other purposes: instead of 
striking down the capitalist class, the bolt of lightning 
now struck down, in different versions, the Counter- 
revolutionary Wrecker (1932) or the Trotskyist-Bukharinist 


6.10 V. М. Deni, Trubka Stalina (Stalin’s pipe), Pravda, 25 February 1930, p. 1. 


Swine (1937) (it was adapted again during the Second 
World War to strike down the German general staff at 
Stalingrad).?? His other work of the 1930s dealt with 
themes such as Stalin's Pipe (Plate 6.10) — carried out 
with ‘great warmth’, wrote a contemporary scholar — 
and the downfall of ‘Judas-Trotsky’, who was shown 
leading cloven-hoofed and heavily armed fascist powers 
towards the Soviet border.9? Nikolai Kochergin found 
himself at about the same time undertaking sketches of 
Magnitostroi and of the Moscow-Volga canal.$!' Ra- 
dakov was obliged to study the work of tea planters in 
Batumi, and then to go to the railway workshops at 
Tiflis and Baku.5? Klutsis made a ‘creative journey’ to 
the Donbass in the early 1930s, travelling down to the 
coalface with the 10 p.m. shift.?? Boris Efimov turned, 
in cartoons rather than posters, to a particularly un- 
pleasant series of sketches seeking to identify Trotsky 


and his associates with the Nazi menace to which they 
had in fact more consistently than Stalin drawn atten- 
поп. Viktor Koretsky’s poster, ‘Beloved Stalin — the 
people’s joy’ appeared in 1949, the year of the dictator’s 
seventieth birthday; the poster, declared the leading art 
journal of the time, had successfully conveyed the ‘great 
idea of the unshakable link between the leader and his 
people, expressing the essence of Soviet democracy’. 

Dmitri Moor, though in a prominent and exposed 
position during these years, appears to have been able 
almost entirely to avoid hack-work of this kind. His 
illustrations in anti-religious journals, although they 
alienated, for instance, Ivan Malyutin, were attacked by 
others for their much too kindly depiction of the 
supernatural enemy, and were at all events very popular 
with readers.” Nonetheless he too had to turn his hand 
to Stalinist political purposes, preparing a series of 


drawings on ‘The path of the kulak’, for instance, after 
Stalin’s address to a Central committee conference in 
1933 on party work in the countryside.” Cheremnykh, 
it appears, was one of the poster artists who had more 
difficulties than most during these years. After the same 
speech by Stalin he was obliged to travel to a village in 
the Moscow region to ‘familiarise himself more closely 
with the practice of collective farm construction’, an 
album of illustrations that he produced at about the 
same time was based largely on Stalin’s speech to the 
first Congress of Collective Farm Shockworkers in 
1933. He subsequently went with a Krokodil brigade to 
work on the Omsk railway, and the following year he 
organised a studio on the site of the Moscow-Volga 
canal where political prisoners were working.” Despite 
a number of civic distinctions including the joint award 
of a Stalin prize, Cheremnykh had further difficulties 
with the authorities in later years: in 1950, for instance, 
he had to add ‘As comrade Stalin has correctly stated’ to 
the wording of one of his posters, as the original version 
had quite impermissibly paraphrased what the leader 
had said (‘His every word is sacred’, Cheremnykh was 
told).° 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard organisa- 
tional changes, socio-economic circumstances or even 
political pressures as sufficient in themselves to account 
for the demise of the political poster of the civil war 
years. Posters continued to be produced, and in substan- 
tial numbers, despite these difficulties, and circum- 
stances alone can hardly be held responsible for a failure 
which was, in the end, one of creative energies and 
artistic imagination. It is perhaps simplest and most 
satisfactory to conclude that it was above all the nature 
of the times which brought forth the creative upsurge of 
the civil war poster, an upsurge which was paralleled in 
other countries during both world wars and in the 
USSR itself during the struggle with Nazi Germany. 
The successes of the Bolshevik poster during the civil 
war years were not simply those of superior technique 
(in this the Whites were hardly inferior), nor even a 
greater freedom of artistic endeavour. Central to their 
success, it would appear, were the themes that the 
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Bolshevik poster artists had at their disposal, themes 
such as social justice, education and female emancipat- 
ion, and above all the theme of the motherland in 
danger (in this case from foreign interventionist forces 
with their domestic allies). The Bolsheviks were able 
to rally substantial popular support, even from those 
who did not share their political philosophy, because it 
appeared that they alone stood for withdrawal from a 
war in which Russia’s treaty partners appeared to have 
most to gain. After the revolution, it was again the 
Bolsheviks who appeared most consistently to stand for 
a Russia that would be socialist but also totally indepen- 
dent of outside economic and political contro] (it was of 
course the Bolsheviks’ thesis that these two were inex- 
tricably connected). 

It is surely more than a coincidence that the acknow- 
ledged peak of Soviet poster art, in 1919 and 1920, was 
precisely the period when the new regime appeared 
most likely to be toppled by its domestic and foreign 
Opponents; again, it seems more than a coincidence that 
the best or at any rate most influential Soviet posters of 
later years, such as Toidze’s ‘Motherland calls’, were 
produced at a time when the threat of conquest by 
external forces (this time those of Nazi Germany) were 
also at their greatest. It is acknowledged by Soviet 
poster artists themselves that their work became less 
effective, aesthetically and in other ways, when the Red 
Army moved on to the offensive from 1943 onwards 
and began no longer to defend Russia’s historic territor- 
ies but to extend the boundaries of Soviet rule." The 
association between art and war, or art and its social 
context more generally, is obviously a complex and 
indirect one; but the greatest achievements, at least in 
Soviet poster art, do seem to be clearly associated with 
times of transcendent national need. The themes of 
economic and social reconstruction, of public health and 
the formation of cooperatives, worthy though they 
were, could hardly hope to call up a popular resonance 
comparable with that of la patrie en danger; the poster 
artists of these later years, perhaps in consequence, did 
not succeed in rivalling the still unequalled achievement 
of their predecessors of the civil war years. 
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Note on Sources 


The history of collections of Soviet posters is a subject in itself. As 
with all ephemeral materials of this kind, particularly those that 
originated during a civil war, their survival is to a large extent a 
matter of chance. The Soviet posters with which this book is con- 
cerned were not always systematically collected; they were often 
prepared from poor quality materials which have deteriorated with 
the passage of time; some of the major collections have suffered from 
fire and war damage; and they have also suffered from neglect. The 
fate of the Rosta Windows is perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of the last of these: left behind in a special room when Rosta moved 
elsewhere, the new inhabitants used them to wrap up their flour and 
herrings. Many were saved from destruction only by the swift inter- 
vention of N. D. Vinogradov, one of the stencillers, and of Chere- 
mnykh himself.' Later still many Rosta Windows were badly dam- 
aged when the Central State Archive of Literature and Art, in which 
many of them had been kept, arranged for them to be cut into their 
constituent frames for convenience of storage and consultation and 
then for the edges (sometimes with fragments of text) to be cut 
straight. This has made it difficult to reconstruct the original Win- 
dows, still more so to be certain of their heights and widths.? 
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systematically recorded in a catalogue to which outsiders have access; 
posters which are politically sensitive are not normally available for 
consultation; and the library’s holdings are seriously deficient so far 
as the Rosta Windows are concerned (those issued in Petrograd are 
for the most part to be found in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Li- 
brary and the Russian Museum in Leningrad.) Some of the Library’s 
gaps have been filled in more recent years by the purchase of private 
collections or the transfer of material from other institutions, such as 
the Tretyakov Gallery.” A number of significant collections remain 
in private hands in the USSR, although they have tended to suffer 
the fate of other private collections and have often been sold or dis- 
persed on the owner’s death. As recently as 1983 a very significant 
private collection of early revolutionary posters formed by the eco- 
nomist Ya. E. Rubinshtein was disposed of by a relative after the 
collector died intestate.* 

Poster collections outside the USSR have obviously been deprived 
of the advantage of copyright privileges and have for the most part 


stemmed from the enthusiasm and resources of private collectors, 
reinforced by institutional purchases. The posters of the wartime 
years in the George Costakis collection, for instance, were acquired 
from the private collector Evgeny Platonovich Ivanov.” The collec- 
tion in the British Library, a small but interesting one, is based upon 
items obtained by the British Labour Party delegation which visited 
Russia in 1920. The much more extensive collection at the Musée 
d'histoire contemporaine (formerly the Musée des deux guerres 
mondiales) in Paris derives from the visits of several French officials 
and private citizens to Russia in the early post-revolutionary years; a 
large part of the collection was destroyed during the Second World 
War, but most of the gaps were filled by Anatole de Monzie, a 
French diplomat who had visited Russia in 1924 in connection with 
the resumption of Franco-Soviet diplomatic relations.^ 

The collection at Uppsala, also a large and important one, has 
perhaps the most interesting history. It was presented to the Univer- 
sity Library by Torsten Lundell (1889—1970), a Swedish Red Cross 
official who visited Russia extensively between 1918 and 1921 and 
who was authorised to acquire two copies of all published and other 
material that interested him by Anatoly Lunacharsky, the People's 
Commissar for Enlightenment. Lundell collected 239 posters, pla- 
cards and proclamations, as well as much larger holdings of news- 
papers, books, photographs and gramophone records; the material 
is in a particularly good state of preservation. 

Rather smaller but often interesting collections have also been 
examined at a number of other institutions as listed in the 
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